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Topics of the Week. 


Of late there has been an attempt made by certain 
publishers to revive, or, possibly, to create, popular in- 
terest in the study of astronomy. Some of the books 
in which this idea first found expression have been 
noted in these columns. A fortnight ago we called at- 
tention to “Astronomy with an Opera Glass,” which 
Garrett P. Serviss has prepared for D. Appleton & Co. 
We are now enabled to state that a book on this sub- 
ject from a popular point of view, yet one containing 
the significance of the most recent discoveries and 
theories, is being written by Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
late of the Nautical Almanac Office in Washington, 
for G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It will bear the title of 
“The Stars,” and will be illustrated in an attractive 
and instructive way principally through a new process 
of celestial photography. 





“ Abyssinia: Through the Lion Land to the Court 
of the Lion of Judah,” is the title of an important book 
of travel and observation from the pen of Herbert 
Vivian, which Longmans, Green & Co. are about to 
publish. The text is adequately emphasized with a 
series of fine illustrations and with maps. The author 
says in his preface: “Apart from their history and 
origin, the Abyssinians afford a fascinating study as 
the only African people who may one day defy and 
even rival European civilization. Nobody knows and 
everybody wants to know what the attitude of Abys- 
sinia is likely to be toward ourselves and our rivals. 
I hope to be able to throw some light upon this point. 
for I have talked with all sorts and conditions of men 
in Abyssinia, from the Emperor Menelik II. down to 
members.of what might be called the young Abys- 
sinian party, who wish to introduce all the barbarism 
of civilization into a land which has remained un- 
spoiled since the days of the Queen of Sheba, mother 
of Menelik I.” 





We have been informed on good authority that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has given up the idea so long enter- 
tained by him of revising all the books that form his 
system of philosophy. The task even for a younger 
man would have béen”tremendous. But in revising 
his “ First Principles,” it is said that he more than 
once regretted having undertaken the task, since, with- 
out to any great degree changing his own theories, he 
sould hardly do more than cite the confirmation of 
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| been accepted by American publishers. : 
and the other, which is likely to | 
| amuse where the genial Frenchman's 


| reminiscences of his life as a schoolboy, 


others of his ideas. And better than all, 
egotism in the aged scientist is justified. 


It seems that “ Quo Vadis” has a sequel which is 
now being put into English by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin. 
It will first make its appearance in this country in 
serial form, probably covering a year or more. Con- 
it may be added that he has 
just returned from a trip around the world, and is now 


descriptive of his travels, and on another pertaining to 
the “ Buriats ” of Russia; this people is said to be the 
only real primitive Mongolian tribe in existence. 


Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson has just completed 
for G. P. Putnam’s Sons a work entitled “ Improvement 
of Towns and Cities.” 
the scenic appearance of places. The subject of the 
book and the author’s treatment thereof were recently 
discussed .-by the Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ments, which has been appointed by the Architectural 
League of America, when the scheme received the high- 
est praise from the architects and sculptors present. 


George C. Hazelton, Jr., taking his successful play 


| aS a basis, has written around it a novel which Charles 


Scribner's Sons will publish late in the Spring under 
Mistress Nell: A Merry Tale of a Merry 


Time.” Like the plays inspired by an episode in the 
life of England’s “merry monarch,” the number of 


| romances on the same theme is likely to be curiously 


We have already mentioned two in 
Mr. Hazelton’s book will have for 
The 
more than in his play em- 


large and varied. 
columns. 


author ir his book rather 


the gayety and vivacity of the heroine. 


M. Paul Bilouét, better known by his pseudonym, 
Max O’Rell, has just returned from Paris te London 
with two books well under way, which have already 
One is on “ The 
Eternal Feminine,” 
impressions have 
long been mistaken for criticism, is a series of auto- 
biographical sketches. It will contain the amusing 
a French offi- 
eer, a prisoner of war, a journalist, a public school mas- 
ter, an author, anda globe-trotting lecturer. 
has it within his power to make a most entertaining 
volume. 





Edgar Fawcett, who for some years past has been 
a resident of London, will soon publish through Messrs. 
Sands of that city a novel entitled “New York,” which 
will contain many presentments of this city’s social 
phases and features. The chief character in early life 
‘commits a crime similar to forgery, and serves three 
years of imprisonment. He emerges from his seclu- 
sion a repentant outcast, and is at length enabled to 
live down his deplorable past. 


John Uri Lloyd, author of that successful novel, 
“ $tringtown on the Pike,” is about to have issued 
through Dodd, Mead & Co. a story entitled “ Etidor- 
hpa.” The tale was first published some years back 
in an ephemeral form; it is now about to be presented 
in a reyised and enlarged edition, and with some very 
striking illustrations. 





BE. W. Hornung, author of “ The Amateur Cracks- 
man,” has a new tale in active preparation at Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, which will be issued in the Spring 
undér the title of “The Shadow of a Man.” The re- 
deeming feature in Mr. Hornung’s “ sensational” 
themes, for bookish. people at least, is that he is a liter- 
ary artist. His forthcoming book is a story of Aus- 
tralian station life. The recounting of the shadow 
which came between the charming belle of Toorak and 
her lover and the consequences thereof make a tale 
of mystery and of spectacular effects, but also one pos- 
sessing the wager —- 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly publish in connec- 
tion with Messrs. Constable & Co, of London an “ Out- 
line History of the Reign of Victoria,” by Prof. York 
Poweli of Oxford University, who, by the way, is edit- 
ing D. Appleton & Co.’s Great People Series, the first 
volume of which, “ The Spanish People,” by Martin A. 
S. Hume, makes its appearance this month. 


“The Painters of Vinreace, " by Julia Cartwright, 
(Mrs. Ady,) will be published next week by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. The work gives the results of recent re- 
searches, together with a brief account of the lives 
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FR AN CE’S - LOST EMPIRE, 


A Book About Her Conflict with England Begun 


in Pennsylvania ani Closed at Quzbec.* 


Reviewed for THE New YorK TiMES SATURDAY REVIEW by 


Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


The tale that is told often derives interest from the 
point of view of the teller. Mr. Bradley is evidently 
attention has been turned to 
the romantic and splendid history of the American 
side of the Seven Years’ War as he says, “an at- 
tachment begotten by years of residence under 
the shadow of the Alleghanies, in the most vigorous 
and impressionable period of life, and stimulated by 
occasional wanderings with tent and canoe amid the 
wild and romantic waterways of Canada.” 

That he should have been moved to write of the 
great contest with France for supremacy in North 
America, in which, by the way, were developed those 
men who afterward achieved the victory in a greater 
struggle for America which began at Lexington, is an 
excellent thing, and that we should have these subjects 
described from an English point of view is still better. 

Those of our people who delight in the romantic and 
splendid history of our own great continent and who 
prefer the story of Colonial and American heroism to 
the romantic annals of older nations are already famil- 
iar with the subject from the American point of view in 
the scholarly compilations of Winsor and the fasci- 
nating pages of Parkman, historian whose fame 
for almost alone in 
books does one find a comprehensive survey 
two peoples repre- 


whose 


by, 
many 


a 


his epic 
of the great struggle between the 


; ; 7 | senting the two ideas of government so diametricall 
phasizes the captivating grace and beauty no less than | 5 ‘ B mene diametrically 
} Opposed. 


But those who have not the time to master 
the subject in Parkman, and who desire a more pop- 
ular sketch than that of Winsor, will be delighted to 
find what théy wish in this volume. 

Mr. Bradley speaks a curious word when he refers 
to the oblivion to which the War of Independence has 
been consigned in England, and asserts an equal indif- 
ference to that struggle with France in America, which 
paved the way for the fighting we had among our- 
selves, as an.excuse for writing his book. He needs 
no excuse. Almost the main thing which our Colonial 
historjcal titerature lacks he has been fortunate enough 
to supply, and that is a brief, accurate, scholarly, satis- 
factory history of the war which began with Braddock’s 
defeat and ended with the retreat of de Levis after 
Sainte Foie. He has produced a volume which in the 
main fulfills these requirements. 

Such a war surely was never before carried on. The 
trained and disciplined battalions of the Old World, 
regiments whose names were long famous in history, 
fought side by side with a heterogeneous militia, bodies 
of partisans, scouts, wood .rangers, coureurs des bois, 
and savage and ferocious Indians. The campaigns 
were conducted under circumstances of un>aralleled 
difficulty through unbroken forests, over towering 
mountain ranges, on the bosom of great waters, by the 
shores of exquisite lakes, and on the banks of a great 
river. The battles won and lost were infinitely more 
dramatic in their elements, and the results to the world 
more momentous, than those between greater forces in 
the familiar fields of Europe. 

All this Mr. Bradley brings out clearly and well. He 
has caught in full measure the romance and splendor 
of this war of mountain, lake, and woodland. His 
style is in the main so lucid and so agreeable that the 
few marks of careless diction appearing here and there 
shock more than might be expected. 

The book is remarkable for its defense of the much- 
abused Braddock, for its highly eulogistic view of 
Washington, considering its authorship, for its un- 
sparing censure of the incompetent English command- 
ers who blundered through the earlier campaigns with 
such disastrous results, and for its bitter strictures on 
the neglectful indifference of the famous gentry of Vir- 
ginia to the foe, French and Indian, ravaging their 
frontiers, whom Washington with a breaking heart— 
and not much else, so inadequate were his means— 
strove to put down for the protection of the terrified 
people on the border. But there is a spirit of fairness 
and gallantry, even toward foes, through all the chap- 
ters which is admirable. 

The impartial reader may find something to censure 
in the rather undignified reflections upon the French 
priests and the Roman Catholic Church of that day in 
Cahada—some of which it must be granted were de- 
served—and to this must be added the displeasure one 
feels at the atrocious proof-reading, which, in spite of 
the table of errata in the front of the book, hals allowed 


the pages. But aside from these things, which might 
easily.be corrected shoulda second edition be called for 
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will be deprived from its perusal, I think, 
if the phrase be not too trite, it really fills 
a long-felt want in our Colonial -historic 
literature. The English, doubtless, who 
know less about these things than we—if 
we are to believe Mr. Bradley—will” surely 
find it admirable. 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


. . . 
To Stop Indiscriminate Cut Prices. 

In the current number of The American 
Printer Mr. John H. Dingman of Charles 
Scribner's Sons presents an entertaining 
and instructive article on ‘The American 
Publishers’ Association,” the formation of 
which last year caused considerable com- 
ment among bookmen as to its objects. Mr. 
Dingman sketches the development of the 
book trade in this country, showing that 
such a unton or alliance among the publish- 
ers was inevitable if they were to maintain 
their proper integrity. In all important 
lines of literature the United States runs a 
close parallel to England, but in the former 
countfy, where similar works are in ques- 
lion, letterpress and binding, if not paper, 
But in England net prices 
prevatl; here they do not. And it is to 
remedy the custom of “cutting”’ prices 
that the association was organized, The 
development of the “ cutting’ custom is 
thus described: 

At first the supposed interests of a rival 
bookseller led the latter to offer certain 
volumes at uw price lower than the retail, 
this procedure being immediately met by 
his neighbor, and that action in various lo- 
calities has been followed by the cutting of 
prices from a living margin of prorit to a 
price in many 
and sometimes reaching it and going below 
it. The extreme cuts in prices, however, 
have been made by department stores, 
whose proprietors finding the intense in- 
terest of the public in books of superior 
quality, by noted authors, have come to use 
such books as inducements to secure the 
attendance of customers at their stores, 
where, having secured their presence, they 
have been able to sell them other articles 
of merchandise, upon which they could 
make their usual profit, though they lost 
almost all or the whole of the profit on the 
books offered, It can be readily seen that 
this proceeding could terd only to damag- 
ing the interests of these who kept books 
alone for sale and who depended entirely 
upon them for a living. ‘This has so re- 
sulted, and has done material injury. to 
many careful and conservative booksellers, 
some of whom have been driven out of the 
business. It has also come about, slowly 
but nevertheless surely—that the larger de- 
partment stores have secured a material 
proportion of the business in the various 
towns in the faster selling books, such as 
nove!s and other light literature. 

Mr. George P. Brett, President of the 
Macmillan Company, and Secretary of the 
association, recently addressed a circular 
letter to the booksellers of the country in- 
quiring whether the maintenance of net 
prices with discount to bona fide booksell- 
ers would be satisfactory. In response 
various suggestions have been made which 
if possible will be harmonized by the asso- 
ciation. In closing Mr. Dingman says: 

The practice of cutting having arisen, is 
not likely now to be changed, unless the 
conditions are changed on which the busi- 
ness is to be done in the future. Hence it 
is best to put forward some new method 
for selling, and by it meet the situation as 
we find it. Many plans have been pro- 
posed, but since no one at present secures 
a ‘retail’ price for books, it is evident 
that the practical thing to do is to name 
a “net” price for each book, which shall 
be its selling price everywhere. Smaller 
discounts must then be allowed to book- 
sellers, which discounts shall be as liberal 
as possible to enable them to make a liv- 
ing, but shall not present sufficient scope 
for “cutting.”” Though by this method 
booksellers will have to sell more books in 
order to reach a self-supporting basis, it is 
expected that there will be a more correct 
understanding between customers and 
dealers, and that as the prices will be uni- 
form, the local trade of every bookseller 
will be strengthened. Hach one will know 


are far superior. 


more surely what to depend upon, and will | 


be able to hold his business, build it up 
gradually, and finally put it upon a satis- 
tactory basis 

Having studied the question one cannot 
help having a strong opinion on the sub- 
ject, and it is this, that to do away with 
* cutting you must at once sacrifice the 
useless marking that has existed on popular 
hooks; $1.50 books have sold for about 
$1.18, therefore put them at once at $1.20 
net, because this figure lends itself easily 
to various discounts, then 
Looksellers may receive 20 per cent 

tO .matlse if COSC. ccoscccccsecssesece £06 
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per cent. made.......... | 
The apparent weakness in this schedule 
is the first discount named, of 20 per cent., 
ter ordinaty quantity of books as being 
too small a margin for profit to the trade. 
The answer is that the dealer will now be 


sure of getting for his book .» $1.20 
And having paid......... iwuce@engas 8 
He will make a gross profit of re a 


which is 25 per cent. on his investment of 
$ 96 

This will leave him sure of a net profit 
of 15 per cent. generally. Formerly he was 
never sure of the amount he would get for 
his beok, and when he sold at the varying 
prices he oftentimes found _himself without 
profit at all. The present suggestion af- 
tords him a basis on which he can rely. 

The real weakness of the schedule is the 
price named for the largest quantities, 81 
cents, The difference between that and 
$1.20 net is 30 cents, and where a dealer 
who retails finds he can use books enough 
to buy at this amount he has before him 
the old temptation to cut under his neigh- 
bor in the selling price. 


“Guy Mannertng” Brings £70. 


The record price of £70 was paid at Sotlie- 
Dy’s, in London, two weeks ago for a copy 
of Scott's *‘Guy Mannering,” 1815, in the 
original boarfs and uncut. This price may 
possibly seem absurd to those who have 
never included the novel in the list of 
“ collectors’ books,’ but it is, nevertheless, 
a great rarity in the original binding, and 
only a few copies in this condition are in 
existence. Scott's ‘‘ Waverley,”’ boards and 
uncut, sold for £150 April 27, 1899, in Lon- 


don, and his second novel, in the same de- 
sirable condition, is surely worth half that 
sum. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Memoits and Correspondence in Two 


- Large Volumes,* 


Mr. Basil Champneys’s- ‘“‘ Memoirs and 
Cerrespondence of Coventry Patmore,” 
lately issued in two large volumes, aggre- 
gatl @ nearly nine hundred pages, shows 
the most delightful typography, paper, ar- 
rangemunt of page, and all other mechan- 
ical details; it being the work of the Chis- 
wick Press; while its illustrations, and 
notably the portrait of Coventry Patmore 
by Sargent, painted in 1894, and now in 
the National Pertrait Gallery, add very ma- 
terially to the interest of this charming 
book, t 

Mr. Champneys contributes a long pref- 
ace to the memoirs, in which he tells us 
that when on a visit to Patmore at Hast- 
ings in 1891, the latter asked him to act as 
his literary executor, although no mention 
was made of a biography. Nothing further 
was said, and by his will, Mrs. Patmore 
was left sole literary executrix. ‘ 

For many years before her husband's 
death, Mrs. Patmore had had in mind a 
biography, asking about events in Coventry 
Patmore’s early fife, writing down memo- 
randa from his dictation, copying portions 
of letters possessing biographical Interest, 
and gathering information by all available 
means, so that when Mr. Champneys de- 
cided to prepare the present memoir, at 
Mrs. Patmore’s request, the material thus 
gathered became of the utmost service, in 
recognition of which. the book is dedicated 
to her. 

In 1760 John Stevens married Maria 
Bickmann, sister of a German artist; five 
children being born, one of whom, Robert, 
became a great traveler, naturalist, and 
botanist, his drawings of trees and flowers 
being still preserved in the family. The 
eldest daughter, Maria Clarissa, married, 
in 1783, Peter Patmore, a silversmith and 
jeweler on Ludgate Hill. They had only 
one child, Peter George Patmore, who re- 
fused to enter the family business, and 
became a writer of some note. He was born 
in 1786, and in 1822 married a Scotch girl of 
moderate tortune, Eliza Robertson, the 
family having four children, of whom the 
eldest, the subject of this memoir, Coventry 
Kersey Dighton Patmore, was born on 
July 1823. 

Coventry Patmore therefore came of @& 
g00d middle-class stock, distinguished by 
special association with painting, with the 
jeweler’s art, and with literature; while, 
under the influence of his great-uncle, he 
was at an early age encouraged in the 
close study of neture, All these strains 
reappear in his personality and in his 
work. The love tor jewels which he showed 
in later life may be considered a heredi- 
tary trait or a mere coincidence, as the 
reader pleases. Coventry Patmore was 
never brought into any cofftact with his 
grandfather's business, as Peter Patmore 
retired from it long before his grandson's 
birth, and P, G. Patmore, his father, had in 
early youth given up hts claim to it. 
Though it is difficult to assign so spécial a 
tendency to pure heredity, the association 
is at least worth recording. The influence 
exercised over him by his grandmother, 
his great-uncic, and his father are more 
definite; nor can the artistic element be 
ignored. This showed itself when Coventry 
Patmore was a boy in some proficiency in 
drawing, and later in an intense love and 
sound judgment of pictures, while in his 
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‘second daughter, it is more definitely mani- 


fest in very remarkable and original work. 

During Coventry Patmore’s boyhood, and 
until 1845, the family were in easy circum- 
stances, having both a town and country 
house, and except for a time spent in 
Paris the boy's life was divided. between 
the two places. At one time he theught 
seriously of becoming an artist, and was 
awarded the silver palette of the Society 
of Arts in 1838. As early as 1840 young 
was writing verse, ‘‘ The River” 
and “The Woodman's Daughter" being 
composed at this time. He was also en- 
gaged in a close study of poetry, and es- 
pecially of Shakespeare. The publication 
in 1842 of Tennyson's ‘‘ Collected Poems,” 
as well as the encouragement vouchsafed 


| by his own and his father’s friends, led 


him to adopt definitely the career of a 

Laman Blanchard writes 
of “the extreme beauty and finish of the 
work * * * nothing that Tennyson has 
done need be despaired of." When Pat- 
more’s first venture, *‘ Poems,” 1844, was 
published, largely through his father’s urg- 
ing, this volume which, later, Coventry 
created 
much stir. The criticisms upon it, after a 
happily obsolete fashion, tried to trace 
Patmore’s poetic genealogy, Coleridge be- 
ing the only poet whom he was not ac- 
cused of taking for a model. Mr. Champ- 
neys says: 

The verses mostly written by him when 
a mere boy were forced into publication 
by the father, himself a professed critic 
and a dabbler in poetry; had been read 
certainly to Leigh Hunt and zaman 
Blanchard, probably to Barry Cornwall and 
others of standing in the literary world. 
It seems astonishing that the young writ- 
er's attention should not have been called 
by some of these to the more salient faults. 
and that the father and his friends should 
have shown such lack of discernment and 
prudence as to allow the volume to face 
the critics in so vulnerable a state, 

About 1844 P. G. Patmore had begun, 
through poor management, to feel pressure 
for money, and was tempted to speculate 
in railway shares, becoming deeply in- 
volved and being forced to leave England. 
His wife accompanied him, but his sons, 
whose every whim had been indulged, and 
whose literary work had been done entirely 
for fame, were left to shift for themselves, 
so that Coventry Patmore and his younger 
brother, Gurney, were forced to earn a 
livelihood as best they might, contribut- 
ing to periodical literature, and it is thought 
making translations from French and Ger- 
*MEMOIRS AND & CORRESPONDENCE OF 

COVENTRY PATMORE. By Basil Champ- 
neys. Portraits and T[llustrations. Vol. L 
Pp. xxvii.-396; Vol. IL, pp. viii.-168. Index 
Introduction, Chronological Abstract, Biblio- 
graphy. London: George Bell & Sons: New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. $10.50 
new 
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man. Only one record of help from their 
father’s old friends exists, in the form of 
a kind letter from Thackeray to Mr. Nick- 
isson of Fraser's, dated 1846; P ‘ 

Will you pay special attention to the ac- 
com, nying aper by young Patmore, the 
poet e is himself a most deserving and 
clever young fellow, who will be a genius 
some day, and his paper is so odd, humor- 
ous, and amusing that I-hope you will 
secure it and its author as a future con- 
tributor. * * * If you will use this for 
next month, I promise you an_ article. 

D. V. 8. 

Through a meeting with Monckton Milnes 
at the Proctors and the former's interest 
in the 1844 volume, to which Mrs. Proctor 
introduced him, Coventry~Patmore received 
an appointment as assistant in the De- 
partment of Printed Books in the British 
Museum in November, 1846. This was the 
beginning of a friendship between the two 
which lasted until Milnes’s death It is 
well known that during the preparation 
of the latter’s ‘ Life and Letters of Keats,” 
published in 1848, Patmore was able. to 
render him considerable help, his grati- 
tude being further shown by the dedication 
to Milnes in 1853 of “Jameston Church 
Tower,” and the naming of his eldest child: 

I wish very much that my little boy 
should be called by a name which shail 
remind him of his father’s debts to one 
but for whose kindness there would have 
been no little boy to be named. 

For Patmore’s appointment at the Muse- 
um had brought him a salary sufficiently 
large to enable him to marry Emily Au- 
gusta Andrews, with whom he had been 
acquainted for some time. 

It was her pride and pleasure to make 
the modest home attractive to her hus- 
band and his intimates, and she had an ex- 
ceptioral tulent for making her household 
arrangements on very slender means ex- 
press comfort, refinement, and distinction. 
Patmore’s friends, attracted not less by 
her grace-and beauty than by his trenchant 
originality, loved to enjoy their hospitality, 
and their house became a meeting place for 
much of the best intellect of the day. Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, Browning, with 
many others of only less note, were fre- 
quent visitors, and Emily Patmore, always 
gracious and hospitable, proved an excellent 
and appreciative listener to the masculine 
talk; able, too, to take her own modest part 
in the more Olympian conversation by apt 
and witty remarks. * * * The charm of 
this centre of plain living and high think- 
ing still survives in the memory of some 
few who were of the circle. 

For twenty years Patmore worked stead- 
ily at the museum, mainly on its catalogue 
of books, and seems to have been well liked 
by his associates, although his reserve kept 
him from making intimacies. Dr. Garnett 
says Patmore was very diligent but not 
a particularly able assistant from a libra- 
rian’s standpoint, making no pretensions to 
being a linguist or to possessing biblio- 
graphical lore. Patmore himself says of 
this period: 

{I did a good deal more than the average 
work, yet during my twenty years of sery- 
ice I may say that I read tens of thou- 
sands of books, for I never passed one in 
any language I could read without looking 
into it and ascertaining its real character 
and value. At the end of my time of serv- 
ice I had come to the conclusion that of the 
forty miles. of shelves in the museum forty 
feet would contain all the real literature 
of the world. 

Perhaps the most valuable service Pat- 
more rendered during his British Museum 
period was in the fermation of a rifle 
corps, which resulted finally in the modern 
volunteers, 





After my little idy! ‘* Amelia,’” I am 
prouder of nothing than of having started 
the modern volunteers. Almost immedi- 
ately after the coup d'état I got together 
some of my colleagues at the British Mu- 
seum, and wrote a letter signed “C. P.# 
to The Times, to say that a real nucleus 
was then formed for what others were only 
talking about.”’ 

Outside of the Interest attaching to Mr. 
Patmcre’s own works—in poetry, biographi- 
cal sketches, essays, anthologies, religious 
books, as well as well-written books on 
the management of estates, and the one on 
the Svssex marshes—the main interest of 
this book will be found to lie in the de- 
lightful home life of the Patmores, and the 
personality of those forming the poet's 
family circle. Although three times mar- 
ried and the children nearly grown before, 
Emily Patmore’s death was followed by a 
second marriage, and that in turn by a 
third, yet the family relationship through- 
out was always of the pleasantest. The 
second marriage brought Patmore an in- 
come sufficiently large to enable him ‘to re- 
tire from the British Museum, while the 
only child of the third marriage, coming at 
a time when lack of financial and other 
cares gave him ampler time for home life, 
gave him the greatest pleasure. 

In the scope allowed by even a long re- 
view it is hard to decide what. to touch 
upon. It would be pleasart to dwell upon 
Patmore’s own work, and especially upon | 
“The Angel in the House,’ ‘“‘ The Odes,” 
“The Unknown Eros,” and “ Amelia.” 
Emily Augusta Patmore left a number of 
interesting poems in manuscript. Henry 
Patmore, a very gifted boy, who died 
young, left many poems which are so fine 
that it was laughingly said Coventry Pat- 
more’s title to distinction might some day 
be that of “father of the poet Patmore,” 
which were issued in a privately printed 
volume bearing the imprint of the Daniel 
Press. The episode of the eldest daugh- | 
ter’s life, who became a nun soon after 
her graduation, and died early, but left be- 
hind her much promising work, is also of 
great interest, as is Bertha “Patmore’s in- 
timacy with Ruskin and his appreciation 
of her paintings, many of which were done 
under his guidance and advice. 

The book presents the most fascinating 
phases of Patmore’s intimacy with the 
celebrated men of an unusually long period. 
His connection with the pre-Raphaelites, 
some of his work appearing in early num- 
bers of The Germ, is most interesting, 
a lifelong intimacy existing between the 
latter and Stephens and Woolner, Tenny- 
son, Allingham, William Morris, Browning, 
Carlyle, Monckton Milnes, the Proctors, 
Ruskin, Alice Meynell, Dr. Garnett, Gosse, 
the poet Barnes, Robert Bridges, Holman 
Iiunt, Aubrey De Vere, Colvin, Greenwood, 















ae ere 
Henley, Dypes-Campbell, H. D. Trail, 


Francis Thompson, and innumerable oth- 
ers, so that if the book had proved to be of 
far less personal interest than it is, it 
could scarcely fail to be found of enduring 
value for the letters to and from these 
great men which to a great extent are 
more than usually fntimate in their. nature. 

The volume will be found full of com- 
plete letters or long extracts, showing the 
estimation placed by the leading writers of — 
England upon Patmore’s work in literature, 
and fttustrating his personality. This feel- 
ing is also evidenced in the dedication of 
books, and in the poems written to him or 
in his memory. 

But for the details of all these friend- 
ships, which in so many cases throws fresh 
light upon well-known names; for interest- 
ing accounts of his literary work, includ- 
ing extracts from both published and un- 
published writings, including a fragment of 
autoblography, and ‘aphorisms and ex- 
tracts,"’ Patmore’s personal and home life 
and religious convictions, both before and 
after: his going over to Catholicism, the 
reader must be referred to the book itself; 
which its editor, Mr. Champneys, says has 
failed of its purpose if it has not * brought 
home to many readers a conviction, of the 
essential geniality of Patmore’s nature of 
the depths of his affections, and of the ley- 
alty. of his friendship 





Critics Who Did Not Go Wrong. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It seems to have become fashionable te 
decry the critics of the early nineteenth 
century for alleged brutality, prejudice, and 
bad judgment, and to contrast their works 
unfavorably with the innocuous reviews of 
to-day. I strongly doubt whether the ob- 
jectors are at all acquainted with the clear 
and generally sympathetic analyses by 
which the writers for such periodicals as 
The Edinburgh Review made manifest te 
their readers the nature, beauties, and de- 
fects of the great works with which it was 
their happy lot to deal. 

A writer in THe New Yor«K Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of Jan. 13 appears to be un- 
der the delusion that Jeffrey (‘‘ Jeffrey,” 
please, not “‘ Jeffreys,’ or ‘‘ Jeffries,’’) was 
a critic of the slashing, vitriolic type. He 
eould not have fallen into a greater error. 
Jeffrey, in the words of one of our own 
early literary publications, The New York 
Bvening Mirror, ‘‘ was formed undoubtedly 
to be the first critic of the age, and of 
poetry he was probably the best judge.that 
ever lived. His perception of truth is al- 
most an instinct and his love of it truly 
conscientious. His objects in taking up any 
work or .subject are to appreciate and 
judge. He seems to have no preposses- 
sions—to be free from all vanity and jeale 
ousy. He writes thoroughly like a gentle 
man.” 

It is impossible to give a just idea of 
elaborate and searching reviews ‘by brief 
extracts, but since THe SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Jan. 20 reprinted such extracts from Lit- 
erature, under the caption of “ Critics Who 
Went Wrong,” the following paragraphs 
from Jeffrey's articles may serve to illus 
trate the work of a critic who generally 
went right: 

BYRON. 

(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the 
Third, and the Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems. By Lord Byron. Decem- 
ber, 1816.) 

If the finest poetry be that which leaves 
the deepest impression on the minds of its 
readers—and this is not the worst test of 
its excellence—Lord Byron, we think, must 
be allowed to take precedence of all his 
distinguished contemporaries. He has not 
the variety of Scott—nor the delicacy of 
Campbeli—nor the absolute truth of Crabbe 
—nor the polished sparkling of Moore; but 


in force of diction and inextinguishabie 
energy of sentiment, he clearly surpasses 


them all. 
MOORE. 


(Lalla Rookh; an Oriental Romance, by 
Thomas Moore. November, 1817.) 


There is a great deal of our recent poetry 
derived from the East; but this is the finest 
Orientalism we have had yet. * * * But 
its greatest fault, in our eyes, is the unt- 
formity of its brilllancy—the want of plain- 
ness, simplicity, and repose 


WORDSWORTH. 


(The Excursion; Being a Portion of the 
Recluse, a Poem. 3y William Words- 
worth. November, 1514.) 

Long habits of seclusion, and an excessive 
ambition of originality, can alone account 
for the disproportion that seems to exist 
between this author's taste and his genius; 
or for the devotion with which he has sac- 
rificed so many precious gifts at the shrine 
of those paltry idols which he has set up 
for himself among his lakes and mountains. 
* * © ‘The truth is that Mr. Wordsworth, 
with all his perversities, is a person of 
great powers, and has frequently a force 
in his moral declamations and a tenderness 
in his pathetic narratives which neither his 
prolixity nor his affectation can altogether 
deprive of their effect. * * * Nobody can 
be more disposed to do justice to Mr. 
Werdsworth than we are; and from the 
first time that he came before us, down to 
the present moment, we have uniformly 
testified in their favor, and assigned, in- 
deed, our high sense of their value as the 
chief ground of the bitterness with which 
we resented their perversion. 

SCOTT 

(The Lady of the Lake: a 

Walter Scott. August, 1810.) 


There is a medley of bright images and 
glowing words, set carelessly and loosely 
together—a diction tinged successively with 
the careless richness of Shakespeare, the 
harshness and antique simplicity of the old 
romances, the homeliness of vulgar ballads 
and anecdotes, and the sentiment and geglit- 
ter of the most modern poetry, but always 
full of spirit and vivacity, abounding in 
images that are striking, at first sight, te 
minds of every contexture, and never ex- 
pressing a sentiment which can cost the 
most ordinary reader any exertion to com- 
prehend. There is nothing cold, creeping, 
or feeble in all Mr. Scott's poetry. 

“THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 


(Ivanhoe. A Romance. By the Author of 
Waverley. January, 1820. At this time 
Scott still preserved his incognito.) 

“Ivanhoe,” accordingly, seems to us more 
akin to the most splendM of modern poems 
than to the most interesting of modern 
novels, and savors more of “ Marmion”’ or 

“The Lady of the Lake’ than of “ Wa- 

verley " or “ Old Mortality.”” For our part 

we prefer—and we care not who knows it— 
the prose to the poetry, whether in meter 
or out of it, and would willingly exchange, 
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Second Edition. 


A New Novel by HENRY JAMES 


THE SACRED FOUNT 


“A Stirring Story.” 


A Kentucky Story ot Love and War. 


CRITTENDEN 
By John Fox, Jr. 


M R. JOHN FOX, Jr., has written a capital tale 
It 


good healthy adventure in it. 


By Henry James. 


F, MARION CRAWFORD says in The Journal: 


in * Crittenden.’ is a so 900k, wi ‘ . . . . 
rittenden is a sound book, with “ARE any of us intellectual vampires, teeding upon ob- 


Che characters are alive scurely clever friends? Or are some of us the victims, 


and worth reading about. . . . This is one of the drained of our cleverness, bled to the death of our wits by 


few stories of the recent war that strike one as having some unknown monster who is getting credit for what we 


behind — New 


them.” might have done? That is the question, It may never be 


knowledge and 
c 


York Sun. 


( 


who reads it feel like taking the hand of John Fox in 


experience 
answered, but we cannot help congratulating the author upon 


the way in which he has asked it.” 


YRITTENDEN’ 


A 


an eee ang ey ROYAL CORTIS3OZ says in The Tribune : 


S VW HERE he thrilled us in ‘ The’ 


with a convincing sense of an unreal presence he 


---a story that will make every Southern man 


Turn of the Screw’ 


a grip that means more than words; a story that will 


now clothes his vampires in evening dress; he puts them, 


make every Northern man who reads it understand the with their victims, through the decorous paces suited to an 


than he ever did before.’’---] ou/s- 


South a little better 
ville Courter-Fournal. 


CRITTENDEN 


I2mo, $1.25. 


Iinglish drawing-room, and where he might have made them 


shapes of dread he leaves them figures of fun,”’ 


THE SACRED FOUNT 


3d Large Edition. Second Edition. i12mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S sce Publishers, New York. 


recalled that 
verse, published on the 
Venice, 


- views. It may be srown- 


"s last book of 
day of his death in 
tribute to Mrs. Bronson, and perhaps, 
ter than anything reveals the 
tion that she occupied in the minds of the 
writers artists who had been her 
guests. It is entitled ‘*‘ Asolando,”’ and the 
dedication runs as follows: 


To Mrs. Arthur 


To whom but 
dedicate verses—some few written, all of 
them supervised, in the comfort of your 
presence, and with yet another experience 
of the gracious hospitality now bestowed 
on me since many a year—adding a 
charm even to my residence at Venice, and 
leaving me little regret for the surprise and 
delight at my visits to Asolo in bygone 
days. 

Democ- I unite, you will 
eee poems by a title-name 
-110.00 to the inventiveness of 
tary of Queen Cornaro, 
still overlooks us: Asolare 
the open air, amuse one's self 
The objection that such a word nowhere 
occurs in the works of the Cardinal is 
hardly important—Bembo was too thorough 
a purist to conserve in print a term which 
in talk he might possibly toy with, but the 
word is more likely derived from a Spanish 
source. I use it for love of the place, and 
in requital of your pleasant assurance that 
an early poem of mine first attracted you 
thither—where and elsewhere, at La Mura 
as Ca Alvisi, may all happiness attend you! 
Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
Asolo, Oct. 15, 1880. R. 


Arnold. Previous Record. 
presen- 

$52.50 $27.00 
and 
Ser- 


if the proud alternative were our choice, Arnold. Previous Record. 
even the great fame of Mr. Scott for that 
which awaits the mighty unknown who has 
here raised his standard of rivalry within 


the ancient limits of his reign. 
JOHN KEATS. 

(. Endymion. 2. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve 
of St. Agnes, and Other Poems. By 
John Keats. August, 1801.) 

We have been exceedingly struck with the 
genius these volumes display, and the spirit 
of poetry which breathes through all their 
extravagance. Mr. Keats, we understand, 
is still a very young man; and his whole 
works, indeed, bear evidence enough of the 
fact. They are full of extravagance and 
irregularity, rash attempts at originality, 
interminable wanderings, and excessive ob- 
security. They manifestly require, there- 
fore, all the indulgence that can be claimed 
for a first attempt. But we think it no 
less plain that they deserve it; for they are 
flushed all over with the rich lights of 
fancy, and so colored and bestrewn with 
the flowers of poetry that, even while per- 
plexed and bewildered in their labyrinths, 
it is impossible to resist the intoxication of 
their sweetness or to shut our hearts to the 
enchantments they so lavishly present. 


These few extracts, though they are in- the Seven 
adequate to give the true flavor of a splen- 1851 
did volume of critical literature, are, I seamen’ 10.86 
fear, already too Yong to allow even the ad- | Hawthorne's “"Tangle- . 
dition of generous references to our own wood Tales,’’ 1853... . 10.00 
Washington Irving; yet, perhaps, meagre we Harbinger,” 21.00 
as they are, they may aid in directing at- ** Poems,” 23.00 
tentien to what was probably the best pe- “"Gontagious- 
riod of English literary criticism. ness of Puerperal Fe- 

The lamentable freedom with which trash teres’ A he innub: 
and drivel are @6nstantly pouring from the 
presses to-day is, I believe, largely due to 
the vogue of the tolerant, complaisant style 


Poets,"’ 1845, 
tation copy 
Lowell's “ Hosea 
the Recruiting 
geant,”’ 1846 Pr 
Lowell's Bigle w 

pers,"’ 1848 
Lowell's ‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal,"’ 1848 
* Poems of Marie 
"a edited by Low- 
ell, 1855 
L owell’s ** Mason 
Slidell,” 1862, 
copy known 


Emerson's 2, 
EES. ca coNeraees 040 oes $30.00 $17.50 
Whitman's ** Leaves of 
Grass, "' 1856, with let- * 
ter by Emerson 
Emerson's 
Songs,"’ 1864 
Hawthorne's 
shawe,’’ 1828 
Hawthorne's 
Parley's U 
History,”’ 
Hawthorne's 
Told Tales,’ 
Hawthorne's 
Boy,”’ 1839, 
Hawthorne's 
father’s Chair,”’ 1841. 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Famous 
Old People,"’ 1841.... 
Hawthorne's 
Tree,’ 1841 
Hawthorne's 
Railroad,”’ 


Hawthorne's } 
from an Old Man 
1846, original par 

Hawthorne's ‘** Mosse 
&e. the two parts 
bound together 

Hawthorne's 
Letter,’’ 1850 

Hawthorne's * 


Foote’s Roos’s 


is a touching 
bet- 


15.00 Roos's 24.00 


‘Ba: else, posi- 
21.00 15.00 Foote’s 
and 


1898 23.00 Roos's 


Roos’s 87.00 McKee’s 
and 
only 

.175.00 


Bronson: 


Roos's . 
dear friend, 


ce 
’ 18387.... 41.00 
‘* Gentle 
morocco. 57.00 Foote's Lowell's 
Grand- lo,’’ 1862, 
60.00 McKee's ° Lowell's ‘* Comme mora- 
tion Ode, 1865, F. 
H. Underwood's copy. 
45.00 5 ‘Lowell's ‘' Biglow Pa- 
pers,"’ 1867, second se- 
ries 
Lowell's 
Browning,"’ 
Lowell's 
racy,"’ 


should I 


you, 


.140.00 28.00 Mackay’s 


no covers. 


220.00 60.00 1900 


so 


Roos’s 


11.00 1899 


1843 Maxwell's 
see, the disconnected 
popularily ascribed 
the ancient Secre- 
whose palace-tower 
**to disport in 
at random.” 


Lowell's ** The Inde pe n- 
dent in Politics, 14.00 
Lowell's ‘‘ Lectures on 
English Poets,'’ Row- 
fant Club, Wee icacés 
Thoreau's ‘Week on 
the Conc cord and Mer- 
rimack,"’ 1849........ ; 52,60 
Thoreau's ‘ Walden,’ 
1854 
Whittier’s 
Poems,"’ 1808 
Whittier’s *' Legends of 
New England,”’ 1831.. 
Whittier’s ‘* Moll Pitch- 
er,"’ 3 
uncut .. 
Whittier’s ‘‘ History of 
Haverhill,’ 1832 
Whittier's 
‘one,"’ 1836 
ittier’s 
Poems,”’ 1837, earliest 
issue 42 


Mieeiante Bierstadt's 
. Foote’s 30.00 13.50 Mackay's 
House of 
Gables,’’ 


Bierstadt’s 5.00 


8.00 
28,00 
46.00 


1900 
McKee’s McKee's 
McKee’s Roos's 
Foote’s Roos's 


Foote’s 
190.00 


82.00 
35.00 


1900 
1899 
McKee's 


24,00 
The Long Island Library Club. 


The February meeting of the Long Island 


15.00 


47.00 


lished Poem,"’ no place 
or date 
Holmes’s . 
London, 1846, present- 
of reviewing that praises nearly everything, 
condemns nothing, and that, when it does 
give judgment, is totaliy unskilled to go 
into the principles upon which judgment 
should rest. Or do I, perhaps, confuse cause 
and effect, and are the great critics merely 
awaiting another age of great writers? 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
New York, Jan. 27, 1901. 


The Arnold Sale Prices—Records 
Broken. 


The recent sale of William Harris Ar- 
nold’s collection of American first editions 
was remarkably successful, most of the im- 
portant items bringing record prices. The 
following list gives a careful selection of 
the books of chief value, together with the 
highest previous records. The prices at 
former rales are mostly taken from Foote’s, 
1894; Maxwell's, 1895; Bierstadt’s 1897, and 
Roos'’s, Mackay's, and McKee's, each in 
1900: 


se soinen Peesition, 


morocco, yout o0eee . ; $39.00 “$20.00 Roos's 
ns, 
. 11.00 MoKee’s 


Arnold. Previous Record. 


Sore ies, (ioe 
teecerseveseeces 80,00 


ation copy 


Holmes'’s ‘‘ Autocrat’ of 
the Breakfast Table,’’ 
1858, first issue...... 

Holmes's History of the 
American Stereo- 
scope,”’ 1860.......6+. 

Holmes’s ‘‘In Memory 
of Fitz- <ieegne Hal- 
leck,’’ 25.00 

Holmes’s s Fair Play,” 

1875 + 12.00 


21.00 


85.00 


14.00 


s F y 

Record,”’ (1877) «0-0 
Longfellow’s “ Le Min 

aoe de Wakefield, ms 


Longfellow’ a 

aria: * 1833, original 

paper covers, 

no other known.......310.00 
Longfellow’s “* Voices 

of the Night,’’ 1839... 25.00 


Lomaty Now’ ** Hype- 
1839 24.00 


enews sea p tee eees 
on Slavery,'’ 1842. wees . 69.00 
ek s* 


Longfellow's 
——— 6 18 

Longfell 
wait,” "ise 

er s 


Langteliow a, Cee 


Daidents” ti tgase ses 
"1847. 91.00 


52.00 
Outre 


jorecco, uncut, 

sale known.. 65,00 
eT = 

oe Atri,’ 1871.... 10.00 
Lowell's “ Class Poem,” 
s “A Year’ 


Blerstadt’s 
Foote's 
Foote’s 
McKee's 
Roos’s 
1897 
Foote's 
McKee's 
McKee's 


Whittle r’s 
838 


Whitticr’ s 
Lowell,”’ 

Whittier's = ° gabbath 
Scene,"’ 1850, no other 
copy known 

Whittier's ‘ Ke 
1859 


Whittier’s *' Song of the 
Negro Boatman,’’ in 
‘*Only Once,”’ 1862... 

wees * Snow 

1866, 


large 
Whittier’ s * Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,"’ (1869) 


35.00 
10.50 


15.00 
28.00 


2.00 eevee 
ROBERT F. RODEN. 
7. 

Mrs. ARTHUR Bronson.—There lately 
died in Florence a lady who for many years 
was intimately identified the Italian 
visits of English and Am artists and 
men of letters, who in.“ that land whose 
beauty time cannot wither and whose in- 
finite variety custom can never stale,” 
sought inspiration or repose. Her name 
was Mrs. Arthur Bronson, and for years 
her house in Venice, on the Grand Canal, 
opposite the Church of the Salute, was the 
place that Americans and Englishmen of 
culture first thought of on arriving in 
Venice. There Ruskin and Whistler, mu- 
tually antagonistic, found pleasure in the 
entertainment of their common hostess; 
and there Browning, and Story the sculp- 
tor, Henry James, and lesser lights in the 
world of arts and letters wiled away the 
days of their Venetian sojourn, and found 
Anspiration or relaxation in an interchange 


Library Club was held at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 7, President Arthur KE. Bostwick oc- 
cupying the chair. 

“Co-operation Between Libraries 
Schools,” was the topic of the evening. Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, instructor at the 
Pratt Institute Library School, read a 
paper on the ‘History of Co-operation 
Between Libraries and Schools of the 
United States.’ In 1885 a report was made 
to the American Library Association on 
work with schools done by libraries through- 
out the country. Thirty-seven out of seven- 
ty-five libraries reported that official con- 
nection had been made with the schools. 

Walter B. Gunnison, Principal of Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Flatbush, spoke on 
co-operation from the instructor's stand- 
point. Mrs. Elizabeth H. Spaldfng, in- 
structor in English at the Pratt Institute 
High School, also spoke from the instruct- 
or’s point of view. She favored children 
being given individual work to do in libra- 
ries for the benefit of the whole class, Mr. 
BE. M. Barrett of the Board of Education 
was the next speaker. He spoke of the 
tendency of the abundance of books and 
magazines to do away with any but super- 
ficial reading. This he deplored. He 
thought that librarians should encourage 
the reading of books requiring concentra-_ 
tion and application. Mr, Hastman of the 
State Library at Albany was present, and — 
spoke for a few momenta, 


and 
















LORD ROSEBERY 


HIS LIFE AND SPEECHES 
Sy THOMAS F. G. COATES. In two large 
Svo vols., (1,078 pages,) handsomely 
bound, gilt top, $10.00. With full-page 
illustrations and portraits and two photo- 
gravure portraits, 
The speeches are given by -permission of the 
Earl of Rosebery and The Times. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


JOSEPH CHASPIBERLAIN 
THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN 


By N. MURRELL MARRIS. In one large 
handsome Svo vol,, 500 pages, glit top, 
$5.00. With 82 tull-page illustrations ind 
portraits and a photogravure portrait 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
‘““My thanks are due to Mr, Chamberlain for 


Highbury, including a 
collection of cartoons, 


mission to photograph 
selection from his private 
and also for kindly giving a special sitting for 
his portrait, which appears as a frontispiece to 
the book i wish further most gratefully to ack- 
nowledge the help accorded me by the family in 
verifying details connected with family history 
and personal matters, and for giving me all the 
information in their power relative thereto."’ 
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By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 2 vols., 
Svo, 1,687 pages, with portraits and illus- 
trations. Cloth, gilt top, in box, $7.50, net. 

A very notable contribution to the small class 

of really worthy American biographies. * * * 

For a neration to come those who are qualify- 

ing themselves for the Christian ministry, of 

whatever name, must read this book.'’’—Atlantic 

Monthly 

NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX 


Letters of 
Thomas Edward Brown 















: ed, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
SIDNEY T. IRWIN. 2 vols., Svo, in box, 
34.00, net. 

Mr. W. E. HENLEY contributes to The Pall 
Mall Magazine an appreciation of the late T, E. 
Browr trom which we quote the following 

Tr * Letters hav shown what mann ot 
man Brown was—how personal, how many-sided, 
how humorous and intense, how rich in senti- 
ment, vet how rich in farce; how brilliantly and 
variously lettered, and how unalterably humane; 
how I in discipline, how quick with the de- 
fensi rit, yet how riotously accidental, how 
beautift unpedantic Brown was ever 80 many 
things holar, talker, mimic, farceur, preacher, 
teacher schoolmaster, musician, lover of nature, 
lover @W man; yet of his very essence before all 
they differences, before the talker, or the mimic 
e\ re was the man of letter there was the 
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WASHINGTON, 
Worthington C, Ford’s Two Sump- 


tuous Volumes.* 


The garb In which Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford's “ George Washington” is presented 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. of Paris and 
Charles Scribner's Sons of New York is 
such as might be expected to array the 
final and finished picture of the foremost 
figure in American history. It appears in 
three sumptuous editions, each limited in 
the number of copies issued, amd sold only 
by subscription. The price of the least ex- 
pensive, the ‘“‘ memorial edition,” is $30 for 
two volumes of 300 pages each, and it is 
printed on Dickinson all-rag deckle-edge 
paper and bound in half-red leather, with 
marble sides, and with gilt eagles and stars 
on the back. Of this, only 1,250 numbered 
copies ure printed. The price of the édition 
de luxe is $100, and only 200 numbered 
copies are issued. It is printed on Ruisdael 
hand-made paper, with a special water 
mark and bound in full straight-grain mo- 
roceo. Then there is the “ édition de biblio- 
phile,”’ limited to fifty numbered copies at 
the price of $150, This is an imperial 
octavo, printed on Dutch hand-made paper 
and bound in boards, with vellum back and 
corners, and gold eagles on the sides, 

All the editions are richly illustrated 
with reproductions of contemporary por- 
traits otf Washington and his family, and 
of various personages with whom he was 
associated, and numerous personal relics, 
mostly photographed from the originais. 
Of the twenty-four full-page photogravure 
plates, seventeen are single portraits and 
five contain a group of five portraits each. 
The other two are hand-finished water 
color fac similes, used as frontispieces— 
that of the first volume being Trumbull's 
famous picture of Washington, now in the 
possession of Yale University, and that of 


the second volume Gilbert Stuart’s Mar- 
tha Washington, owned by the Boston 
Athenaeum. There are tailpieces to each 
of the thirty-two chapters, finely en- 
graved on wood, including miniature por- 
traits and interesting relics, and the halt 
title preceding the title page is adorned 


with Washington's personal bookplate. The 


initial letters of the chapters, surrounded 
by a specially designed ornamental border, 
form in each volume an acrostic on the 
name George Washington, and in the edi- 


printed in buff 
luxe in red 


tion de pibliophile they are 
and blue and in the edition de 
and black. With the former of these edi- 
tions go two extra the full-page 
illustrations and two extra title pages and 
that it may be extended to 
four volumes, and each subscriber to the 
edition de luxe extra set of 
the illustrations paper in sepla 
tint. The Messrs. announce that 
the letterpress is printed by them in this 
country from type, to secure copyright 
for the author, and the type is then distrib- 
uted the entire issue being limited to 1,585 
copies, of which are for presentation. 
It may be noted that the work is done by 
the Knickerbocker Press. The plates are 
produced and printed by the Messrs, Gou- 
pil, of artistic ex- 
cellence, 

This much being said of the elegant dress 
in which this book appears and the induce- 
ments offered for making it a special treas- 
for collectors, who desire their 
sions to be exclusive, it remains to consider 
whether it is worthy of the pageantry with 
which it makes its appearance. It is not 
necessary to assume that it ought to be the 
great picture of a great man for which the 
world waited for @ century since the 
first “ life’’ by Chief Justice Marshall was 
published, for it is certain that such a pict- 
ure has not yet been produced. When it is 
produced, whatever luxurious guise may be 
provided to please the fancy of those who 
value a book for its form and adornment 
rather than its substance, it should not be 
for them exclusively, but in 
familiar and every day dress to all who de- 


sets of 


indexes, so 
receives 
on India 
Scribner 


one 


ub 


which gives assurance 


ure posses- 


has 


accessible 


sire to see the most heroic character in 
their country’s history adequately deline- 
ated. Many are the books that have been 


made upon the life and times of Washing- 


ton, and manifold are the essays to measure | 


and estimate the central figure, and the re- 
sult is scarcely more satisfactory than that 
composite photograph of numerous 
characters blended into one. There have 
been those who magnified the father of his 


ot a 


country and exalted him upon a pedestal 
so high that his human attributes disap- 
peared, Oghers have striven to drag him 
down, and by seeking*out foibles and in- 


firmities have made a common man of him, 


leaving his deeds and his influence unex- 
plained. Buf the one clear and truthful 
image. the massive figure endued with lif¢ 





¢ 
and adequately tell beyond 
of has yet to emerge, 
and when once it appears and is recognized, 
will be no more need of 


Washington. 


s its own story 


i 
the need correction, 


there books on 


Ford 
final 
any 


It is not belittling the work of Mr. 
that he has not attained thas 
consummation. “He not profess 
such ambitious design. He his in- 
troductory note that he has not sought to 
draw his subj *t as a soldier or as a Presi- 
dent, nor yet to write a history of the 
times to show his relations to his contem- 
poraries, His purpose has been so to draw 
out the substance of Washington's own let- 
ters and papers make him tell 
own story and reveal his qualities, ‘ 
his own phrases and words to illustrate his 
attitude toward public questions and public 
characters.'’ For that task the author 
eminently qualified. He has edited the col- 


lo Say 
dot 8 
ss 


ays in 





as to his 


‘using 


was 


lected ‘*‘ Writings of Washington” and 
written essays upon various aspects of his 


*GEORGE WASHINGTON By Worthington 


Chauncey Ford In two volumes. Illustrated 
Octavo. Pp. about xiv,-305. Paris: Goupil & 
Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $30 


per set. 
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‘ 
life, showing careful study, and has made 
himself familiar with all the material that 
is ever likely to be available for his pur- 
pose. And he has succeeded well in the 


thing he undertook. 
Of course it was necessary to give an ac- 


count of the ancestry and the early life of 
the subject of the story, and to relate the 
events with which his career was asso- 
clated. This Mr. Ford has done in a plain 
and unpretentious style, giving only such 
details as are essential to his purpose. 
There is no glow to his language, no 
descanting upon the historic circumstances 
with which he has to deal, no discussion of 
principles or policies or estimate of their 
bearing, no passing of judgment upon any 
act or any character in the great drama 
amid the scenes of which that figure lives 
and moves whose part alone is relevant to 
the purpose he has set for himself. He 
tries to make that figure speak and act 
the part to our own discernment, and in 
that effort he does a “ plain, unvarnished 
tale deliver’ of what passed around it. 
We see Washington in that primitive Co- 
lonial life on the Virginia plantation, defi- 
cient in education but gaining discipline by 
hard experience, tramping the woods and 
sleeping under the stars on surveying ex- 
peditions, taking his part in military serv- 
ice against the encroaching French and the 
menacing Indians, observing with keen eye 
the possibilities of the rich valleys of the 
Western frontier, and directing between 
whiles the bucolic operations of the Mount 
Vernon estate. Constantly associated with 
others, be seems to grow into personal iso- 
lation, so clearly is the character defined 
and so distinctly differentiated from its en- 
vironment. In the Coloniaf House of Bur- 
gesses he appears neither as a speaker nor 
as a writer, no adept in the arts of the polli- 
ticlan or of the statesman—and yet some- 
how displaying an insight, a discernment, 
and a judgment that command confidence 
and make men look to him for guidance. 
Naturally conservative and deeply loyal 
to the Government over the sea, he is quick 
to resent its wrongful acts, and among the 
first to recognize their inevitable conse- 
quences. In fact, no one shows so soon an 
instinctive of the significance of 
a decisive judgment of the ac- 
for he never exhibits signs 


sense 
events and 
tion demanded, 
of hesitation or vacillation 
great advantage. He was alwaysa little in 
advance of others in his clear vision of the 
situation and its requirements. Never seek- 
though keenly appre- 
and to slight 


ing to push himself, 
ciating opportunity sensitive 
or negiect, 
in the Continental Congress because others 
appreciate his value in its councils. A com- 
paratively silent member, his influence is 
always potent. When a commander of the 
to be chosen by the Congress, 
somehow the almost universal judgment 
turns to him, though his military expe- 
rience has really been scanty and nobody 
that he has attained distinction in 
the profession of arms. It is not a pro- 
fession ‘to him, and he is doubtful of his 
ability to cope with a task which appears 
in its real dimensions more clearly to him 
than to others. Why is it that in difficult 
and perplexing situations the, choice turns 
him for the needed leadership? There 
was something that, without self-assertion, 
inspired boundless confidence. 

Mr. Ford carries the story on through the 


armies is 


can Say 


to 


Revolutionary struggle with just enough 
detail to exhibit Washington in the diffi- 
culties and perplexities that beset an under- 


taking that seemed hopeless, but in which 
he never wavered. With the lack of patriot- 
ic devotion that was to be hoped for, if not 
expected; with the popular reluctance to the 
hard service and privations of the field, re- 
fusal to submit to necessary discipline, jeal- 
ousy and faction among officers over whom 
no control was given to him, failure of ade- 


quate financial support, and dilatoriness 
and inefficiency of authorities upon which 
he was dependent, the commander was 
sore beset and almost baffled and discour- 
aged, and yet he held his course from a 
conviction which others could not help 


sharing that all would be lost if he gave up. 
The picture is sombre and not much to the 
glory of our torefathers, to tell 
the truth, but it is in no way lightened by 
Mr. manner of presenting it. Not- 
withstanding the 
the real steadfastness of Washington, as a 


patriotic 


Ford's 


apparent composure 


man he was-not patient or complacent. 
Those “phrases and words” of his own 
which are drawn from private letters are 
critical, sometimes bitter, and littl 


of querulous, but they come from the 
of a temper that beneat! 
firm to hold its course. 


sitive surface 


immovably 


So it is when with the providential aid of 
France the struggle ends in triumph, There 
is no elation in that grim figure and aus- 
tere visage, only immen relief and a de- 
sire to retire to the plantation at Mount 
Vernon and taste the comforts of private 
life, which inexorable fate forbids. The union 
of States must be organized and the gov- 
ernment of a Nation must be t up, and 
Washington could not escape his share in 


Therein was his | 


he is carried to a foremost place | 


and | 











the heavy task that was before the Repub- 
lie whose birth he had made possivle. Oth- | 
ers demanded the aid of that clear vision 
and calm judgment which needed no elo- 
quence to make them conspicuous He 
must preside over the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and, the Government being framed, 
he must take charge of its organization 
and see it safely on its course, because he 
was best fitted to reconcile conflicting ele- 
ments and warring factions, and to over- 
come the difficulties from which others 
shrank. The secret of it all was that mar- 
velous power to command the confidence 
of his fellow-men, without conscious effort 
and often with an ardent desire to avoid 
the responsibilities which others insisted 
upon imposing upon him, because they saw 
nobody else to whom they dared to intrust 


them, 
Perhaps the drama presented to our view 








by these two volumes, 80 sumptuously at- 
tired and adorned, is something too sombre 
for historic truth, and throws too much 
in the shade the other characters and the 
incidents with which the central figure is 
not closely associated, but this is the result 
of the author's plan and of the limited 
space within which he compresses the 
scenes. The dominating personality, whose 
language is made to tell so much of the 
story or to give color to so much of it, ts 
50 solemn in its earnestness, so severe in its 
austerity, so stern in it inflexible energy, 
that everything is overshadowed and sub- 
dued by its constant presence, This is not 
a life of George Washington, and much 
less is it a history of his time. It is a 
picture of the man, widely different front 
that sketched by the author's brother in 
his *‘ True George Washington,’’ but .not 
less truthful. It is not the final picture, 
the complete portrayal, the adequate pre- 
sentment, for which we must wait yet @ 
while longer, till the master hand shall 
take up the task, with consummate com- 
mand of all the material, and body forth 
to our vision the real George Washing- 
ton in the rounded fullness of his character 
and achievements. 


AMOS K. FISKE. 


‘ +48 , “ 
Miss Whiting’s “The 
Significance.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

On general principles, it is the place of the 
reviewed to sit at the feet of the reviewer— 
and thankful. And in relation to such 
able criticism as appears in THe New YorK 
Times SATURDAY Review I regard this ate 


Spiritual 


be 





titude as especially fitting. More than 
once have I been so indebted to the fine 
discrimination and generous interpretation 
of your critics that I longed to retura 
thanks, and did, telepathically, a method 
in which you know I believe. But now per- 
mit me a word in re your review of my 
“The Spiritual Significance” in THs Sat 
URDAY REVIEW of Jan. 12, and to plunge in 
medias res at once, let me re rt to this 
question of the reviewer: ‘“‘ Can-anything 
be more commonplace than Kate Field's 


account of her twenty-four hours of heaven 
life? 


I turn to Pages 306-7 of the book and find 
this commonplace" account the 
narration of a walk in the garden; of heare 
ing a great scientific light and 
its relation to color; a subsequent discus- 
sion of it by great men; later, her returne 
ing to me in my (a seeming test be- 
ing given by mentioning my occupation at 
the moment,) and bringing with her Mile 
Rosa Bonheur, (whom I had had the privi- 
lege of visiting at her home in France,) a 
period of and, attending a 
musical convention with Adelaide Phillips, 
adding that she and Phillips were 
composing some music together. They were 
elose friends when on earth, and music was 
a passion of Kate Field's, although circum- 
stances in her early youth defeated her in- 
tention to make it her art, as Miss Phil- 
lips was able to do. 





to be 


lecture on 


room, 


repose, lastly, 


Miss 


Now, I submit that twenty-four hours de- 
voted to sclence in a deeply significant way, 
(on the hypothesis that 
count at all,) to social enjoyment 
great artist great woman 
Bonheur, and the participation in a 
musical and in engaging in 
creative composition in collaboration with a 


this ac- 
with a 
like Rosa 


we accept 
and a 
to 
convention 


great lyric artist like Adelaide Phillips, ts 
not commonplace, and to my view it seems 
less so, indeed, than the traditional way- 


ing of palms and singing of hymns, or sit- 


ting on a cloud playing a harp Bishop 
Potter said the other day (I regret that I 
cannot put my hand on the report of this 
speech of his to quote exactly) that there 
are no holier ones in heaven than many of 
the men and women who walk the streets 
of New York City; that there is no more 
angelic work being done in the New Jeru- 


salem than much that is being done here. 








Now, the event of death that occurs dur- 
ing life—as our new interpretation is, and 
one admitted by the revleaer of this book 

does not we may submit, work any 
miraculous chang Kate Field, a brilliant- 
ly intellectual i artistic woman here 
is not, w will say, transformed by @he 


death into 
of taste for a seientific lecture or a musical 
Bishop Potter weuld assure us 


change of a being who is devoid 


convention. 











that either one offers its own provision for 
spiritual living as much as a gervice in @ 
cathedral might There is nothing in 
science or in musi incompatible with re- 
ligion 

Any reade who has chanced to fellow 
my chapter entitled Between the Seen and 
the Unscer in which I have endeavored 
to trace the absolute correspondence be- 
tween the revelations of recent science and 
those of p h research, will see how the 
one provide fo nd explai the other. 
For instance: I Dolbear, the great spe- 
cialist on the ether, has discovered that in 
the ether there is no friction nd that a 
body moy in it at a rate wifter than 
light—which we have long known moves at 
the rate of 280,000 miles a second. Psychic 
science discovers the existence of the ethe- 
real body (which is the individual when 
death relieves him from his physical body) 
living then in the ether, as we live in the 
atmosphere; in the ethereal world as we 
live in the physical world Finally, Mrs. 
Oliphant's ‘* Little Pilgrim beautiful and 
tender as it is—is an’ecstatic vision, a figu- 
rative dream, intended only as an exqui- 
site like the streets of gold’ and 

gates of pearl Modern science, both 
that of the physicists and that of the 
psychic researchers, is penetrating into the 
nature of our future life as it is penetrating 
into the nature of the stars and all the sub 
lime secrets of the universe. 

LILIAN WHITING 

The Brunswick, Boston, Jan. 29, 100k. 
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Written for Tue New YorK Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Feb Dear to the heart of 
both author and publisher is the boom 
that brings a book into notice I do not | 
believe that any boom, however skillfully | 
HDlianaged, can make an unreadable book 
successful, but if a book has positive 
merit, a boom may make its fortune in 
circumstances in which the book might 
otherwise never be known outside of the 
newspaper offices to which press copies 


had been sent. 
are suggested 


These profound reflections 
the 


by tremendous success 
of the ‘‘ Englishwoman's Love Letters” 
boom. The letters themselves are a fai: 
g00d piece of literary work, but without 


the boom which is multiplying the editions 
of the it very that it 
might never have sold How 


book is possible 


500 copies. 


any man can read the letters and imagine 
for a moment that they are genuine love 
letters, is a mystery to me. Nobody ever 


wrote in the way in which those letters are 
written ept with an to publica- 
lion, were written the public, 
Clever they 
the writer preferred 

in which he was 


ex eve 
They 
for 
undoubtedly 


for 


and not any one 


but 
realism 


man 
are, 
cleverness to 
quite right 
erary quality of the letters so persistently 
prominent that the reader, 
though a critic connected with a weekly 
religious paper, ought to have known that 
the letters were never written by a woman 
in love, 


wayfaring 


3ut somebody, either in good faith or as 
a means of advertising the book, instituted 
a public search in the columns of the press 
for the alleged Englishwoman who had ex- 
hibited her naked‘heart on the public high- 
way. Thereupon question of the day 
became, ‘‘ Who the love letters?” 
Everybody seemed be seized with the 
conviction that he she had discovered 
the author, and immediately wrote a letter 
to his or her favorit 
ing the discovery. So far they have been 
credited to nearly everybody except the real 
author, and the wonder is that nobody has 
accidentally hit upon the right name, There 
are, after all, three or four well- 
known writers who could have written the 
book. I do not know who the author is, bo 
ing in that respect more ignorant than sey- 
eral editors who have announced that they 
know the name, but will not reveal it at 
present. My own conviction is that the 
author is either Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr, 
Joseph Parker, or Lord Kitchener, ‘but of 
course I may be mistaken. 


the 
wrote 
to 
or 


newspaper announc- 


only 


Meanwhile the book is selling rapidly, and 
authors who have written books that were 
not boomed, and that no one ever heard of, 
are filled with indignation that a book 
should sell, not because it is full of genius, 
but because people have a curiosity, art- 
fully stimulated by the press, to know who 
wrote it. People desirous to become pro- 
fessional boomers should take notice that 
the sort of boom which has made the 
“ Englishwoman’s Love Letters’’ the book 
of the season, is far superior in its effect- 
iveness to the usual sort of boom. It has 
the air of having accidentally come into ex- 
istence, and of being far more genuine than 
the letters themselves. I think that of the 
two I should feel prouder of having origi- 


nated that boom than of having written 
the letters. To be sure, the letters are lit- 
erary, and the boom is not, but there are 


times when it is more satisfactory to be 
successful in business than to have written 
an unnoticed book. 
*,° 

The new 
Theobald's 
all the 
associated 


from 
Road is to sweep away 

remaining localities that 
with Dickens. It will even 
transform Kingsgate Street to such an ex- 
tent that the ghost of Sarah Gamp would 


avenue the Strand to 


nearly 


few are 


not recognize it were she to return to 
search for her satisfying teapot. Some 
one has taken advantage of the attention 


which the making of the new avenue has 
called to Dickens and hig works to sug- 
gest the formation of a Dickens Museum, 
and the suggestion has been received with 
so much apparent favor that we may look 
to see the museum an accomplished fact. 
What are to be the contents of the mnu- 
seum, one might ask? If the question were 
addressed to those who are in favor of the 
museum, they would undoubtedly reply, 
“ Everything that is associated in any way 
with Dickens personally, or with his 
Books.”” This sounds rather well, but when 
you come to ask yourself what is meant 
by it, you will find that it means the 
manuscripts of Dickens's novels; the desk 
on which they were written—by the kind 
permission of Joseph Hatton, Esq.—and 
perhaps specimen bricks from the houses 
of Sarah Gamp and Mr. Micawber, to- 
gether with a model in cork of the Mar- 
shalsea. I am afraid that the museum, if 
it is ever formed, will be a rather empty, 
gloomy, and disappointing affair. If it is 
sought to make it really interesting, it 
should contain a specimen—stuffed, of 
course—of the sert of man who believes 
that Dickens was not a gentleman, and 
another specimen—if it can be obtained— 
marked ‘‘ Extremely rare,’ of the sort of 
person, ran or Woman, who believes that 
nowadays nobody reads Dickens, and that 
as a humorist he was greatly the inferior 
of half a dozen writers of the present day. 

As a mattet of fact the demand for the 
new edition of Dickens's works shows that 
they were never-more popula? than they 
are to-day. In fact, booksellers say that 
during the last three or four years there 
has been a decided increase in the sale of 
Dickens's novels, People who have a little 
too much of the sort of humor which Is at 


and deliberately made the lit- | 
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| present popular, turn back to Dickens. 


for in 
that 


thing, 
fountain 


They could do a wiser 
Dickens's there is a 


can never run dry. 


not 


novels 
ss 
. 


book—new at least 
over here—“ In the South Seas ” has hardly 
attracted the attention that it deserves. It 
fairly well, I understand, but it 
has not had the great sale, at least 2s 
yet, that a new book by Stevenson ought to 
have. [I say ‘‘new book,” for such it vir- 
tually is, although, it appears that it was 
originally published in serial form years 
ago, Of the book has not the pe- 
culiar interest of a novel by Stevenson, for 
the good reason that it is not a novel. But 
on the other hand, it is thoroughly Steven- 
its style, and thoroughly inter- 
its matter. It is to me a fas- 
book, for I have always 


The new Stevenson 


has sokl 


course 


sonian in 
in 
cinating 


esting 
been 
fascinated by the very idea of the islands 
of the Pacific. of his 
cruises among the islands, and the informa- 
tion which he in regard to the 
islanders, are to me among the most 
teresting things he ever wrote. The book 
as I know, far and away the 
of Polynesian life that has 
written. No white man with a 


Stevenson's account 


gives 


tar 
picture 


is, 
best 


ever 


s0 


been 


vapacity for writing ever brought himself 
as close to the Polynesian as did Steven- 


son, The islanders revealed themselves to 
him, and he understood them. No one can 
read what he says about them and doubt 
his absolute veracity. He knew what he 
®riting about, which is more than the 
average man knows when writing about 
people of another race. I pity the man who 
cannot enjoy this book, and who does not 
count its publication as one of the most 
gracious events of the year. It is our last 
legacy from the immortal who sleeps in 
Samoa, and it should be prized accordingly. 


was 


7 ¢ 
” 


Mr. T. Edgar Pembroke is on the point 
of giving us a book concerning Mr. Bret 
Harte. I am very sorry to see that it has 
a ‘*‘ foreword.’ Dr. Holmes long ago said— 
in The Autocrat, I think—that there are 
certain words which “‘blast a man for gener- 
ations up and down." Among these he In- 
stances “ gent.”’ If the good doctor were 
living now, I am sure he would add to his 
list the word “ foreword.””’ A man who can 
say ‘“‘ preface’’ and deliberately prefers to 
say “‘ foreword,"’ may possess literary abil- 
ity, but the chances are greatly against it. 
One might as well expect a ‘** Ken of Bret 
Harte”’ to be worth reading as to expect 
much from a book with a “ foreword.” 

I don't want to prejudice any one against 
Mr. Pembroke’s book. It may prove to be 
an extremely clever and delightful book, 
and one fully worthy of its subject. I cer- 
tainly hope it will, but all the same, I can- 
not pass by unnoticed the use of “ fore- 
word," which, to my mind, is the most 
utterly detestable and unpardonable affec- 
tation of which a writer can be guilty. 


s,° 


Mr. Kipling’s ‘“ Kim,” appearing 
serially in Cassell's Magazine, is, of course, 
also appearing in America. Here I think 
I make no mistake in saying that it is rec- 
ognized as Kipling at his very best. So far 
l have seen the first two chapters, and 
they certainly strike me as being unsur- 
passed. 


now 





cerning a serial while it is in course of pub- 
lication, but, judging from what I have 
heard said by those who have read the 
first two installments of “ Kim,” Kipling 
never wrote anything that so immediately 
gripped and held the attention of the read- 
er, and that so thoroughly satisfied the 
most exigent literary taste. 


Mr. Hall 
Messrs. 


Caine’s new novel has begun 
in Pearson's new magazine, The 
Lady's Magazine. The iatter is quite up to 
the standard of any of the illustrated mag- 
azines, and if it continues to maintain the 
promise of the first number, will prove a 
formidable riyal, not merely to other pub- 
lications addressed primarily to women, but 
to the very best of the general magazines. 
It is, of course, impossible to judge of Mr. 
Caine's story from one installment, since, 
without doubt, it is to be a very long and 
elaborate story, but it certainly promises 
well. W. L. ALDEN. 





Thackeray’s Tribute to Paul Jones. 


To The New York Times.Saturday Review: 

The unknown critic of The London Acad- 
emy referred to in your issue of Feb. 9, 
who in his review ef Augustus C. Buell's 
“Paul Jones.” gives to that hero of the 
main his just meed of honorable praise, is 
not by any means the first among his 
countrymen to do so. For the littleness of 
soul of Morley and Kipling in refusing to 
recognize the heroic greatness of the only 
enemy of England, save the Dutch Ad- 
miral van Tromp, who, since the battle of 
Hastings 900 years ago, has in warlike 
guise and gear set foot upon the soil of 
England and rayaged it with fire and 
sword, is in striking contrast to the jus- 
tice extended to the founder of the Ameri- 
can Navy by that equally loyal English- 
man and much greater literary light, Will- 
iam Makepeace Thackeray, 

How vastly different from Morley’s cov- 
ert sneer, and Kipling’s gibing “ pirate,” 
are the words he pots into the mouth of 
his hero, Denis Duval—himself a member 
the defeated crew of the Serapis—whef®, 
in the closing sentence of the last para- 
graph but two he ever wrote, before laying 
down his pen forever, he left the tale un- 
finished, he says: “ Traitor if you will was 
Monsieur John Paul Jones, afterward 
Knight of his most Christian Majesty's 
Order of Merit; but a braver traitor never 
wore sword.” 

CLARENCE LADD-DAVIS. 

New York, Feb. 14, 1001, 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.’s 


-New Publications 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


A Romance of Old Anjou, by ELEANOR C PRICE, author of “ In the 
Lion’s Mouth,” ‘‘ Brown Robin,” etc. Ouae vol., 12mo, 382 pp., cloth. $1.50. 








NY one who begins this fascinating story of life two hundred years ago 

will not readily stop till the last page is read. ‘‘ The Heiress of the 

Forest ” will take its place as one of the best novels of the day, both from 
the standpoint of historic fiction and from that of pure romance. 








THE JEW IN LONDON 


A study of racial character and present-day conditions, by C. RUSSELL 
and H. S. LEWIS, with an iatroduction by Canon BARNETT, and a preface 
by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. Vol, XVII. ‘“‘ Croweli’s Library of 


Economics”; 238 pp., 12mo. $1.50. 








HARVEST-TIDE 
A book o° verses by Sir LEWIS MORRIS, author of “The Epic of 
Hades,” etc. Printed at the Merrymount Press, One vol,, 12mo, 168 
pp., cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 
66 {= Epic of Hades” has made Sir Lewis Morris’s name widely known 


throughout this country, and “ Harvest-Tide’” will be warmly 
welcomed. 








THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS 


Ry the Right Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, D,D., Bishop of 
Ripon, author of ‘‘ Permanent Elements of Religion,” etc. One vol., 12mo, 
247 pp., cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 








HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M. A.,, author of “ History of the World,” etc. 
One vol., 12mo, xiii, x 329 pp., eight full-page portraits, cloth, $1.50. 
N seven thrilling chapters Mr. Sanderson recounts the exploits of more 
than a dozen patriotic soldiers. Even in describing the vicissitudes of 
Garibaldi he weaves in new material, and is so enthusiastic in his admiration 
for gallanity and success that he kindles the reader’s imagination and thor- 
oughly wins his sympathy. 


VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, author of “Lives of the Saints,” ete, 
One vol., 12mo, 400 pp., 18 full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1 50. 
It is a distinct addition to theological biography. 














ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By the Honorable JOSEPH H. CHOATE. One vol., 12mo0, 383 pp. 35 cts. 


A wy is the authorized version of the inaugural address delivered by the 

American Ambassador at the Court of St. James before the Edinburgh 
Philosoph.cal Institution on November 13, 1900, It is a consummate 
eulogy of the martyred President, a noble defense of Democracy, and is to 
be commended to patriotic Americans, 








QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE 
By LORD ROSEBERY. One vol., 12mo, 35 pp. 35 cents. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S Rectorial ad {ress was delivered before the students 

of the University of Glasgow on the 16th of November, 1900. It is, 

perhaps, the most solemn and significan: presentation of the duties of Impe- 

rialism ever delivered. There ts the fearlessness of the prophet and the 

sanguine expectation that God is the ruler of men’s destinies. It is a mes- 
sage to manhood the world over, 


For sale By all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipl of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
428 West Broadway, New York. 
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RS. CLYDE? | 


MRS. CLYDE attained three editions the first month, and the orders 
outstripped the supply! The critics say: 
“MRS. CLYDE is worth reading. It is a strong novel of the material 


school, vigorously worded, clear in its pictures of person and scenes, liberal 
in epigram and clever in generalization.”"—-New York WORLD. 


**Tt all makes a story of exceeding interest, with how and then some de- 
liclous moments.""—New York HERALD. 


‘* Nowhere does interest in the story flag.’’—Chicago CHRONICLE. 
RS. CLYDE, by JULIEN GORDON, author of ‘*A PURITAN PAGAN.” 
One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


DAVID HARUM has passed its first half miltion. 
* JUST PUBLISHED. - 


A ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


A Novel. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, author of “ Pursued by the 
Law,” ete. No. 296, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This fresh and charming romance of outdoor life in the Scottish Highlands 
mingles a pretty love story with picturesque episodes on a salmon river and a 
variety of amusing social intrigues. The prince, who is indicated in the title, 
and his companions are vividly tontrasted with their Scotch environment. 
There are misunderstandings and adventures which vary the development of 
a most sympathetic love theme, and the outcome of a series of difficult 
situations is invested with peculiar interest and charm. 
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First Large Edition Sold in Advance of 
Publication. 
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At Love’s Extremes 
BY 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 


** Alice of Old 
Beautifully bound 
$1.50. 
ROMANCE 
SOUTH. 


Author of Vincennes,” 


Illustrated 
Cloth, gilt, 


A GLOWING 
OF THE 


SECOND EDITION 


“HERE LIES” 


A COLLECTION OF QUAINT AND 
HUMOROUS INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM TOMBSTONES. 
. Unique cover design, Cloth, Te, 
The N. Y. Sun says The present collection is 
rich in Mterary and historical inscriptions." 


THE CRIME AND 
THE CRIMINAL 


by RICHARD MARSH, 


Author of The Beetle 
Cloth, $1.25. Paper, We. 
A weird and powerful detective romance 


FIFTH EDITION, 


LINNET 


by GRANT ALLEN. 


A CHARMING ROMANCE OF 
Vhotogravure Portrait of 


Cloth, gilt, $1.50, 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 


156 STH AVE., NEW YORK, 


The Anglo-Saxon 
Review. 


A Quarterly Miscellany 


edited by 


Lady Randolph 
Spencer Churchill, 


THE TYROL, 
Author. 


(Mrs. George Cornwallis West.) 


Vol. VII. December, 1goo. 
1 volume, royal 8vo, full leath- 
er, with special cover design 
and 7 illustrations in photo- 
gravure. Net $6.00. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
England and 
The Spirit of Egerton Castle 
Napoleon, by Judge O'Connor Morris 
Drawbacks of Certain Games, by Andrew Lang 
The Bridal Hymn of Catullus, by W. H. Mallock 
Abraham Lincoln, by Hon. Joseph Choate 
Mrs Ruasell, by 


Notes on the Portraits 


America, by 
Romance, by 


of the King of 


Lionel Cust, F. 8. A 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
AND A WOMAN. 4 Tobrilliic Story 


of Life in New York. A great and nefarious 
tragedy stands behind it, that stirred the pulse 
of the whole nation, but a short time ago. 


Rome, by 


In addition to the great interest the original | 


murder created the story will float on its own 
merits, and reveal to the public a new author, 
who is worth reading. Cloth bound, $1.50, 


ONE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 


A Nove’. Should our American girls wed for 


rank and title, is a much mooted question, | 


which in this story is handled without gloves. 


The interest in the character of the heroine | 


never flags. She has many stitors, among them 
being an English Duke and a French Count, 
True, American principles are muaintained 
throughout the story. Paper covers, 50c. 


4th EDITION OF By MAJOR 
ECCENTRICITiES J. B. POND. 
OF GENIUS. **One of the most 


interesting books of the year from any point 
of view.”’— Rochester Sunday Herald. 


“From a literary point of view it is as | 


interesting as Disraeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Liter- 
ature.’ ’’—Parladelphia ftem. 

Iflustrated with 100 Portraits, cloth bound, 
$3.50. 
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COLONIAL GERMANS. 


Palatines and Others Who Came to 
New York and Pennsyjvania.* 


It is only just that we, as Americans, 
should learn how much is due to the Ger- 
mans who came to this country in Colontal 
times. -The author of the first volurhe 
under notice, “The Germans in Colonial 
Times,"”” writes: ‘The very fact of such a 
movement is commonly unknown to the 
American of the present day; and even the 
descendants of these Teutonic pioneers are 
ofien ignorant or—more_ inexcusably— 
ashamed of their prdgenitors, and have 
sought by Anglicizing their names "and 
hghtly passing over the fact of their de- 
seent from ‘Dutehmen’ to conceal the 
wide and deep traces which this movement 
left on American life.” In the century be- 
fore the Kevolution this “ Vélkerwander- 
ung” brought to this country ‘ 150,000 
people, one-half of the population of the 
great Province of Pennsylvania, besides 
lurge settlements In the Provinces of New 
York, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, 
Georgia, not to mention the small and Ill- 
fated colonies of Law on the Mississippi 
and those in the State of Maine." 

Least of all people is the German no- 
madic, How then account for the large 
emigration to America, and particularly 
to Pennsylvania, in Colonial times? This 
remarkable’ movement arose from two 
The one religious, the other a 
social or material one. The Reformation— 
that great spiritual awakening—left many 
unsettled as to their belief. Luther and 
Zwingli had not satisfied religious crav- 
ings. There were born rationalism and 
mysticism. There were entertained, too, 
certain Socialistic views. If the priesthood 
was were Kings and 


causes, 


to be abolished, so 
Princes 
a new order of things were persecuted by 
those in power. If the sword was no 
longer unsheathed, there came punishment 
in the guise of imprisonment, with harass- 
ments of many kinds. 

Terrible were the hardships of these Ger- 
mans, and to them were added the 
rors of the Thirty Years’ War. ‘“ Many 
portions of Germany became uninhabitable 
wildernesses; 
became, in the extremity of their distress, 
robbers, murderers, and even cannibals.” 
Religion itself, whether Catholic, Reformed, 
or Protestant, was intensely orthodox, or, 
as it is explained, “of the stiffest scho- 
lastic theology.’ 

The author enters into details relative to 
the many religious of the day. 
There were ‘ fanatical cranks,” 
same time there were leaders who 
truly devout, and whose creeds were 
voted to the bettering of humanity 
spicuous were the Pietists. ‘‘ The 


sects 


were 


stood, like the Deists, for freedom of thought | 
| in religious matters and against the mental 


oppression which everywhere existed, * * * 

It is to the Pietists and their unknown and 
often unacknowledged brethren, mystical 
and persecuted sectaries, that we the 
inception of the early Colonial emigration 
of Germans to Pennsylvania.” 

After the Thirty Years’ War there might 
have recovery in the Rhineland, but 
in that section of Germany there came in- 
intolerance and tyranny. ‘ All 
Southwest Germany was full of misgovern- 
ment, of sectarianism, filled with tiny 
principalities, old religious foundations 
secularized or still remaining—free cities of 
the moribund empire, and even free vil- 
lages; Counts, Princes, and lords of all 
kinds, who caricatured Louis XIV., some- 
times by dozens to the square mile, and 
kept fruitful land in an artificial condition 
of perpetual exhaustion.”’ In this unhappy 
condition are to be includgd the 
pfalz or Rhenish Palatinate, Swabia, Wiur- 
temberg, Silesia, and th® many little princi- 
Bavaria and Austria. 
the petty rulers of Ger- 
the manners of Grand 
Monarque."" Lady Forney Bittinger draws 
i truthful picture of that miserable 
who brought 


owe 


been 


as 


palities between 
“Apparently, all 
many aped Le 
set 
about 
however, a religious 
the first Germans 
causes, usual in 


rulers 
subjects. It was, 
movement that 
to America 


brought 


Many any 


large movement, combined to influence this | 


with a Rosicrucian 
and the unfavorable 
the German Church 
movement, and last, 
personal influence and 
great enough to 
founder of 
that Penn 


mysticism coloring, 
* Pietism 
ward it of 
Mennonite 
least, the 
of a man 
William Penn, 
It is probable 
than three visits to Germany. 
significance, that is, as far as we can 
but the second one to Embden 
(1674) led to general attention 
on part of the oppressed, and Penn's 
last (G77) the tiny 
rivulet of sectarian emigration which grew 
mighty river.’ After 
grant, he did not 
the oppression in Germany. Through his in- 
strumentality a number of pamphlets were 
prepared, “‘ setting forth the advantages of 
the new province beyond the 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Information 


aspect to- 
life, the 
but not 
presence 


lead events, 


Pennsylvania.” 
made not less 
no 
learn to-day; 
Crefeld 
the 
Visit 


and 


‘set in motion 


presently Penn 


had 


to a 


obtained his forget 


seas.”’ 


One 


was and 


| direction to such persons as are inclined to | 


This was translated into Dutch, 
German. Then followed “a 
broadsides, and pamphlets, 
forth the advantages of 
others attacking 
Quakers or their 
formed in 


America.”’ 
French, 
flood of 
setting 


and 
books, 
some 
province, or de- 
fending the 
Two Companies 


doctrine 


were Germany 


GERMANS OF COLONIAL 
By Lucey Forney Bittenger vo Cloth 
itp. Old Philadelphia and Londo: J. 5 
Lippineott Company $1.50. 


THE GERMAN IMMIGRATION INTO PENN 
SYLVANIA THROUGH THEI PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 1700 to 1775 Part [L., 
The Redemptioners, Prepared at the request 
of the Pennsylvania German Society. By 
Frank Reid Diffenderffer. Lancaster, Penn 

Published by the author. 036, 


a) THUR TIMES 


Naturally, the advocates of such | 


hor- | 


many of the miserable people | 


but at the | 


de- | 
Con- | 
Pietists | 


Rhein- | 


of 
the ruin of their | 


The first has | 


the | 


one at Crefeld; the other was known as 
the Frankfort Company. “None of the 
Frankfort Company ever came to America, 
but the weavers of Crefeld and the simple 
Mennonites of Grisheim did emigrate and 
were the pioneers of the immense emigra- 
tion of later time.'’ On the 6th of October, 
1683, the first German colonists landed in 
Pennsylvania. Their leader was Pastorius. 
‘“ He was an educated man; as to religious 
opinion a Pietist.. How numerous were 
these colonists is not precisely -known. 
There were thirteen families."” No time was 
lost. On the 12th of October a warrant 
was issued to Pastorius for 6,000 acres 
of land. On the 24th the land was sur- 
veyed and divided, “ and the next day the 
Germans met in the cave of Pastorius to 
draw lots for the chance of location." Then 
Germantown came into existence. One 
chapter in this volume is worthy of partic- 
ular notice, and has for title “‘ The Great 
Exodus of the Palatinate.” The author 
writes: 


With all allowance for the exaggeration 
of their numbers which the frightened au- 
thorities of Rotterdam and London have 
made, it was an immense movement, by 
far the largest emigfation of Colonial times 
from any country to America. So amazing 
was it that modern historians have sought 
out all sorts of recondite reasons why so 
many of the neta series Germans should 
have expatriated themselves, but like most 
large movements it is probable that many 
causes—some great, some trifling—contrib- 
uted to the result. “ Religious persecution 
seems to have been in a certain measure 
the cause, but not the sole one. The 
rulers of Wiirtemberg had been cruel. In 
1708-9, the Winter had been the severest 
known, hen bands of ‘ ragged, miserable 
Germans began their painful way down the 
Rhine toward the Low Countries, Rotter- 
dam, and England.’ When the namber of un- 
fortunates who had come to Rotterdam 
numbered 15,000 persons, the Burgomasters 
became alarmed. At the end of October, 
1709, about 15,000 of these ‘ poor, miserable 
Germans’ had/reached London, and the 
problem was what to do with them.” 

Camps were established near London at 
Blackheath. Many charitable schemes 
were carried out so as to aid the poor Ger- 
mans. Parliament even appropriated 

00 for clothing, coals, and food. ** The 
Board of Trade wrestled with the problem 
all through the Summer of 1709, while one 
shipload after another of the refugees ac- 
cumulated upon their hands.’’ Queen Anne 
offered a bounty of £5 to those who would 
settle in England. Some hundreds of the 
young men took service in the army. “A 
| large number—probably 3,000—died in Eng- 
| land.”’ Various were the expedients em- 
ployed to get rid of the Palatines. The 
Mecca toward which they all looked was, 
| however, America. Finally 650 of the peo- 
ple were transported to North Carolina. 
They were landed in December, 1710, at the 
confluence of the Neuse and Trent Rivers. 
As the leaders of the expedition were 
Swiss, the name of New Berne was given 
to the settlement. Owing to the depreda- 
tions of the Tuscarora Indians the colony 
was wrecked. Some of the North Carolina 
settlers found their way to Virginia, near 
the Rappahanock. Of all Queen 
| protégés whom she sent to her colonies 
| in America the largest number di- 

rected toward New York. Three thousand 
left England some time in 1710. There was 
sickness board of the vessels, that 
fully 20 per cent. of the people died. After 
many vicissitudes the Palatinates were di- 
vided into six companies. They were 
tled in two villages—East Camp, now Ger- 
mantown, and West Camp, which name 
still survives. But misfortune followed the 
colonists. The crops failed, and there was 
starvation Then fifty families left and 
sought the Schoharie Valley. Finally two- 
thirds of the Schoharie people started for 
| Pennsylvania. The early settlements of 
the Germans in New Jersey, Maryland, 
South Carolina, in New England, in Maine, 
in Georgia, and in Louisiana, are all 
out. An excellent account is given 
of the Germans who figured so notably in 
our Revolution. The concluding 
of the volume reads as follows: 





| 


Anne's 


was 


on so 


set- 


lowed 


Sentence 


In these days—when a mistaken empha- 
sis is put upon the purely English descent 
of the American people—it may be well to 
know that there were other than 
strains in that which was to be the Ameri- 
can Nation; and that besides Hollander and 
Huguenot, Swede and Creole, there were 
Germans who bore a manful part, who 
dared and suffered, fought and wrought in 
the making of a new Nation. 


Another work the same subject—Mr. 


Frank Reid Diffenderffer's ‘‘ The German 
Immigration into Pennsyivania, Through 
the Port of Philadelphia, 1700 to 1775 °"'— 
gives many additional details relative to 
the coming of the Germans. Mr. Diffen- 
derffer writes that before German- 
there were Germans who came with 
the Swedes, settled on the Delaware 
1s early as 1638. What, too, is 
| this, that a letter has recently been found, 
| dated Feb. 13, 1684, in which the writer 
states that there was a German Reformed 
congregation in Germantown prior to the 
coming of Pastorius. The author writes: 
‘Who these were, whence they came, how 
had there, kindred 
may aled 
The Germans 
to Pennsylvania is As 
the Germantown went 
so to induce 
ind to the 
of a new home, so the movement increased, 
ln 1717 there were many colonists who 
were Germans that Gov. William Keith be- 
The Governor insisted that 
should 
littl 
that 


on 


even 





town 
and 
strange is 


jong they been and 
be 
the 


followed. 


| questions perhaps never 


reve 
movement of 
closely 
colons 
their 
seas in 


members of 


to Germany, as friends 


relatives cross search 


so 


came alarmed 
the 

| prior to 1727 we know 
| - imm ‘grants, after 
he Ww 
321 ships arriving in 


phia 
if there 


new be registered if 
ibout the bulk 


more 


-comers 


date 
1775 there 
Port of Philadei 
1746 it looks as 


the 


may 
17 to 
the 


and 


learned. From 


Between t757 
15,000 





were arrivals, majority 
being Germans 
barkation 
cleared from 


In 17538 Dr. 


was Rotterdam, though ships 


many other 


Benjamin 


ports. 


Franklin certainly 





showed unfriendliness to the Germans com- 
ing to Pennsylvania. He wrote: “ Few of 


fol- | 





English | 


} century 
| loving 
were | 


The principal port of em- 





cheir children in the country know English, 
They import many books from Germany, 
and of the six printing nouses in the prov- 
ince two are entirely German, two are half 
German, half English, and but two are en- 


tirely English. * * * The signs in our 
streets [Philadelphia] have inscriptions in 
both languages, and in some places only 
in German.’ 

The subject of the Redemptioners is fully 
explained. There were many Germans 
among the Redemptioners, but these peo- 
ple “were composed of nearly every other 
nationality.’’ he volume is a most hand- 
some one, fuly illustrated, with fac similes 
of many old portraits and documents. 


New Problems of the Church.* 


When prominent preachers are criticising 
the assertions of the Apostles, and the most 
conservative of denominations is revising 
its creed, Dr. Hillis is only following whe 
trend of the time in treating religious sub- 
jects in a very broad-minded way. 


By way of pre-eminence, the era now 
closing has been an era of criticism and 
destrucUion; nothing has escaped the cru- 
cible, * * * Now that the wave of criti- 
cism has passed by, changes many and 
great are found to have taken place. * * * 
Man's interest in those verbal pictures, 
named creeds unfortunately, seems waning, 
while his interest in religion is steadily 
waxing. * * * If once the pendulum 
moved far toward doubt, now it is swing- 
ing back toward faith. 


With this optimistic view of the situa- 
tion, the author, in fifteen chapters, 
preaches of the new problems of the pulpit, 
the cld and the new conceptions of God, 
evolution, and the new view of the Bible. To 
thoughtful men, the question of the Bible's 
veracity has long been a burning ques- 
tion. 

Never before have wit and scholar- 
ship been used against it with such skill 
and force. (Page 232.) One party has 
taken its stand upon one part of the Bible, 
and another party upon another part of the 
Bible, and texts have been turned into 
bullets, and the most precious truths have 
been formed into weapons of offense and 
defense. * * * The smoke is_ clearing 
away, and the attempt to overthrow the 
Bible has met its Waterloo. If, on one 
hand, the old view of verbal inspiration 
that looked upon each chapter and sen- 
tence, each word and comma, as inspired 
by God has been rendered utterly untena- 
ble, on the other hand reverent scholar- 
ship, meeting the critical assault on its 
own grounds, has established the author- 
ity of the Bible as the book of conduct 
and character and a Book of God. 


Dr. Hillis reiterates the fact that all 
science, all literature, statecraft, progress 
of civilization, are but revealing Christ 
more fully to humanity. “ During this 
century alone the intellectual stimulus of 
Christ's story has been such that more 
than 200 dictionaries and grammars, in as 
many dialects and have been 
compiled for the furtherance of Christ's 
thoughts and the enrichment of man’s 
life." (Page 73.) Evolution in the physical 
life but prefigures the evolution of the 
spiritual life, and the examples and para- 
bles of the Old Testament, suiting the 
needs of bygone generations, require the 
transmutation of evolution to fit them to 
modern minds. Lately artists have taken 
a new departure in painting religious sub- 
Béraud, in his ‘** Descent from 
the Cross and “The Magdalene at the 
House of the Pharisee,’’ paints all the 
characters in modern dress except Christ, 
thus bringing the idea of the Divine Mase 
ter He was, down to our modern sur- 
roundings. These pictures are striking 
illustrations of what Dr. Hillis and other 
broad-minded ministers are preaching. 
“Evolution by ail means,’ they cry; let 
the searching light of scientific criticism 
expose errors of dogma and creeds; only 
the more will the beauty and truth of 
Christ's character and teachings stand re- 
vealed. 

To reach the intellect as well as the heart 
of the public to-day the preacher, Dr. 
Hillis declares, must be a universal scholar. 

He must make himself an expert ins 
reform, master the facts as to illit- 
eracy, vice, and crime; study the tenement- 
house question, all social movements in 
connection with settlements and methods 
of Christian work; he must carry his 
studies into physiology and hygiene, to 
note how low and abnormal physical condi- 
tions affect the conscience and the spiritual 
state. * * * He must study history, poli- 
ties, the rise of law and free institutions, 
and, above all ¢ no facts in connection 
with science must be permitted to escape 
his notice 

Dr. Hillis have out his 
theory in practice, and is evidently an om- 
nivorous reader and keen observer of all 
pertaining to human progress. His illus- 
trations are drawn from the fields and the 
factory. the Senate and the mart; his pages 
are crowded with similes and references to 
authors, statesmen, and other great minds. 
Througheut the book he distinctly avoids 
advocating any one distinct dogma or doc- 
trine, save the one fundamental truth upon 
which Christianity is founded. Earnestly 
he bespeaks the attention of every citizen 
to the fact that every month is tightening 
the tension between the classes. 

* * * It is-believed that one million men 
are constantly out of work. * * * The cry 
of the poor has become exceedingly bit- 
ter, * * * and to-day it is the Christian 
teacher that stands between the two com- 
batants. ‘There are one hundred thousand 
clergymen in the land, and it is the lot of 
seventy-five thousand of them to work 
among the children of the poor; their ay- 
erage salary ts less than nine hundred dol- 
lars a year. And these leaders of the 
Church work more hours in the day, bear 
more burdens, know deeper anguish and 
travail of soul, further justice and truth 
more fully than their critics, who are not 
worthy their shoe latchet to unloose. (Page 
389.) 

Ali men seek law and order and 
would confound vice by the power of virtue 
with interest to the teacher 
the pitiless, brazen, Mammon- 
worshipping Zeitgeist of the twentieth 

pointing to the pitiful, pure, 
Christ, whose divine message, 
to humanity as it did nineteen 
ears ago, presents the perfect 
manhood—the same yesterday, to- 
forever 
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New Problems 
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‘THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIS" 
LIFE Being a Study of the 
ef the Church in American 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn A preface and fifteen 
chapters ach chapter with a compre- 
hensive ysis Carefully and thoroughly 
indexed »* volume Pp. xiv.-416. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $1.59. 





THE PHILIPPINES. 
Albert G. Robinson’s Record of 


Personal Observations.” 


The author of this book, Albert G, Robin- 
s0n, Was staff correspondent in the Philip- 
pines for one of the leading evening papers 
of this city for about six months—from 
July, 1898, to February, 1899—and the vol- 
ume is largely made up of letters written 
home for publication, 

In pursuing his investigations for this 
work Mr. Robinson claims to have been in- 
fluenced “* by no partisan politics nor ham- 
pered by prejudice, the trip to the islands 
being made for the purpose of obtaining 
the fullest possible information upon the 
general subject that was honest and right.” 
With that view, on his arrival in the islands 
Mr. Robinson sought acquaintances 
friends in and out of army and civie life 
Filipinos, Americans, and aliens—indeed, 
any channel information could be 
obtained A reading of Mr. 
inson's think, convince 


and 


where 
careful 
will, we 
that he 


tob- 
book 
candid reader 
entiously this essential requirement 
lating for the enlightenment 
public on a question at this time 
with such deep and abiding interest. 

The opening chapters of the volume are 
devoted to a brief account of the discovery 
of the islands in March, 1521, by 
Magellan, who took possession of 
trict in the name 
Spain, and a subsequent expedition 
in 1543, which gave the islands their pres- 
ent title in honor of Philip, Prince of Astu- 
rias, the son of Charies and afterward King 
of Spain under the title of Philip Li. 

From this period, with the ot 
about a year, during which time the isiands 
Were in Spain s 
sovereignty remained ically undis- 
turbed foreign until Admiral 
Dewey took possession in the early morn- 
ing of May 1, isvs, The intervening years, 
says Mr. Robinson, by no mneans a 
time of peace. Rebellion toliowed rebellion; 
uprising followed uprising. Spanish govern- 
ment in the islands, duminated, it un- 
Questionably was, by corrupt, grasping, and 
licentious monastic orders, aroused the 
tinuous resentment of the isiand people. 
Their protest was not so much against the 
government of Spain as against the domi- 
nant influence of the obuoxious friars in 
the processes of that government, 

Extensive disturbances occurred in north- 
ern and central Luzon in 166). Within the 
present century the uprisings have been 
those of 1823, in Luzon; of 1827, in Cebu; of 
1844, in Negros; in Cavite Province in 1872, 
and the general revolution of ls, The 
latter, however, is of most importance, in- 
asmuch as it is considered the progenitor 
of the present strife. The same biood and 
very much the same motive, remarks Mr. 
Robinson, may be said to run through them 
all. Not a few students and observers fail 
to the connection. It is perhaps only 
visible to those who, laying aside all per- 
sonal and even national predilection, will 
investigate and analyze, broadiy and char- 
itably, the character and motives of the 
Filipino people, and the almost unbroken 
chain of events whose latest link is the 
present American-Filipino war. Of this 
war, and the policy which has dominated 


it, emanating from Washington, Mr, Rob- 


inson has gnuch to say and indulges in 
some severe criticism, seemingly warranted 
by authenticated facts and official papers, 
copies of which his book furnishes. 

If there is one aspect of the Philippine 
question which Mr. Robinson accentuates 
more than another, it is the misconception 


America has of the Filipinos and their 
leader, Aguinaldo. To his own well-pro- 


he adds the testimony of 
naval officers, Paymaster 
and Naval Cadet L. R. Sar- 
gent, who made an extended tour through 
Northern Luzon in the Autumn of 1508. 
Their trip was made before the opening of 
hostilities between the Americans and the 
Filipinos, and after a Government had been 
established and in operation for several 
months. A brief extract from Mr. Sar- 
gent's letter published in The Outlook will 
bear repeating: 


It will be remembered that at that date 
the United States had not yet announced 
its policy with regarfl to the Philippines. 
The terms of the treaty with Spain were 
being negotiated by our Commissioners at 
Paris, and the fate of the islands hung in 
the balance. In the meantime the native 

ulation, taking matters in their own 

nds, had declared their independence 
from all foreign jurisdiction and had set 
up a provisional Government, with Agul- 
naldo at its head. Although this Govern- 
ment has never been recognized, and in all 
probability will go out of existence without 
recognition, yet it cannot be denied that, In 
a region occupied by many millions of in- 
habitants, for nearly six months it stood 
alone between anarchy and order. The mili- 
tary forces of the United States held con- 
trol only in Manila, with its environg, and 
in Cavite, and had no authority to pPhceed 
farther, while in the vast remaining dis- 
tricts the representatives of the only other 
recognized power on the field were prison- 
ers in the hands of these coapeees subjects. 
It was the opinion at Manila during this 
anomalous period in our Philippine rela- 
tions, and possibly in the United States as 
well, that such a state of affairs must 
breed something akin to anarchy. 


So far from this, in a comprehensive 
journey of over 600 miles in the country 
governed by Aguinaldo, they found not only 
-‘@ law-abiding people byt a people peaceful, 
happy, and contented. They geturned to 
Manila with only the most pleasing recoh& 
lections of their journey, feeling at no time 
that they had exposed themselves beyond 
an ordinary traveling risk. 

Of Aguinaldo Mr. Robinson says: 


He was a man of fair and respectable 
though not fecmiecnt social connection, 
now about thirty years of age. He was 
well, but not unusually well educated. By 
just what steps he atiained leadership I 


*THE PHILIPPINES: THE WAR AND THE 
PEOPLE. A Record of Personal Observa- 
tions and Experiences. By Albert G, Robin- 

ork: McClure, Phillips’ & Co, 
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| its power and resources subjugate 


} never will be is Mr. Robinson's conviction. | 


| ary 


NEW YORK, 


do not know. It is a safe assumption that | 
he rose mainly through the operation of 
those little understood laws which in time 
of stress and crisis so often bring fitting 
men to the front. It is useless to sneer at 
him or to vilify him as a schemer and a 
trickster. For four years he has been the 
leader and idol of his people. Schemers 
may attain that heigut; none but strong 
and forceful men can hold it through four 
years of national struggle. He has been 
lauded as a Washington, and condemned 
as a knave. He is certainly not the former, 
but certainly he is not the latter. 

In his proclamation, issued from Cavite 
June 18, 1808, he says: 

I proclaim in the face of the whole world 
that the aspirations of my whole life and 
the final object of all my desires and ef- 
forts are no other thing than your inde- 
pendence, because I have the innate convic- 
tion that that constitutes your unalterable 
desire, as independence moans for us the 
redemption from slavery and tyranny, “the 
reconquest of our lost liberties, and our 
entry into the concert of the civilized na- 
tions, 


These 
not savor of 
trickster. But 
forbids further 


cle“, forcible words certainly do 
either the schemer or the | 
the space at our command 
extracts from this timely 
ind interesting book; indeed, the subject is | 
too vast and momentous to treat in a sim- 
ple book review, Our aim has been simply | 
to touch the salient points of Mr. | 
Robinson's argument, leaving the reader | 
to draw his own conclusions from the facts 
That the United States will by | 
the isl- 
Mr. Robinson doubts not, but when! 
and at what cost of life and treasure! then | 
to what Centuries would not Chris- 
Uanize them. The “ little brown man” will 
ever the main occupant of the islands, 
for that it is no white man’s country and 


upon 


ands 
end? 


be 


The author makes no pretension to liter- 
excellence in the compilation of his 
book; his desire being rather to state the 
facts he collected, and impressions left on 
his mind with force and earnestness befit- 
ting the gravity of the situation and their 
bearing on the future of the country which, 
we think, he has admirably in 
doing. J. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Library Work in a Great City. 
One of the most encouraging features in 
the *‘ Ninth Annual Report of the East Side 
House "’—at any rate to persons interested 
in the circulation of literature—is the story 
of the work done during 1900 by the Web- 
ster Free Circulating Library under the di- 
rection of Edwin White Gaillard, the libra- 
rian. The material of this library is of 
course particularly devised for the needs 
of the people in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. For this reason its department of 
Bohemian literature is in constant use. In 
1900 Bohemian books were loaned 2,502 
times, and some of them have been loaned 
200 times, and are hardly fit for further 
circulation, At the same time, some visi- 
tors have read and reread every book 

the collection. 

But possibly the most valuable service of 
the library, at any rate from the point of 
view of American citizenship, is that done 
for the public schools in the vicinity. A new 
room has been especially arranged having 
books appropriately selected in order to 
furnish supplementary reading for school 
children, and Mr. Gaillard has issued to the 
teachers of the various grades leaflets con- 
taining descriptive lists of the books thus 
set aside. The leaflets also contain descrip- 
tions of the objects to be found in the 
library’s museum, consisting of pictures, 
geological, industrial, agricultural, and art 
specimens, together with pieces of appara- 
tus to be used in the study of the sciences. 

In closing his report Mr. Gaillard em- 
phasizes a few points for future develop- 
ment: “The Bohemian department .should 
be at least doubled in size during the com- 


ing year. Each line of work now planned 
should be permanent and should receive its 


full share of attention. Every bit of work 
and every cent of money spent in this work 
of education and cultivation show di- 
rect return." 


| 


succeeded 


W. H. 
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Porms BY JAMES B. TOWNSEND.—“ Ran- 
dom Fancies " is the title of a little, volume 
of verse which Cooke & Fry have just pub- 
lished in an attractive form for the author, 
Mr. James B. Townsend. Most of the poems 
originally appeared at the occasions which 
inspired their writing, and their writing, 
occasional or otherwise, extends over some 
fifteen or twenty years. The volume in- 
cludes some fifty or more translations from 
Heine’s ‘‘ Buch der Lieder.” la has pleased 
this poet to do most of his singing in a 
minor key; his range is not broad, nor are 
his flights high or long sustained, but his 
verses when read appear full of soft sounds 
while their words convey a fine interpreta- 
tion of love and sympathy for that which 
is beautiful and tender. Mr. Townsend 
writes with much refinement and culture, 
but he writes naturally and with a true 
poet’s appreciation of his theme. Here is 
a sonnet “To Calvé as Carmen,” which 
possibly, as well as any other short selec- 
tion we might make, illustrates his method: 


Gone are the wintry skies, the chilling rain, 
Gone all the rigors of our Northern night. 
And meee in this great house—ablaze with 

light— 

Above us bend the azure skies of Spain, 

Around us breathe the perfumed airs again, 
And to our noneng eyes’ expectant sight 

Gay Carmen pauses in her airy train. 

the maid 


Calvé, ‘tis thou 


aright— 
A 


careless wanton-—yet 
more 
By toreador and Don José. Strange, for 
A Southern butterfly thou art—a sprite— 
And yet thou, being blent of love and spite, 
Calvé—with Don José—we thee adore. 


who play’st 


still loved the 


In their series of Grant Allen's Historical 
Guides, the A. Wessels Company announce 
for early publication two new volumes, 
“Cities of Northern Italy,’ by Dr. Will- 
jamson, and “ Towns of Umbria,’ by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cruickshank. The authors were 
personal friends of the man whose name 
gives title to the series, The volumes are 
amall and convenient to carry or handle, 
and advance orders for the com! season 
of travel show that Mr. Allen’s k on 
Paris will be as popular this Summer as it 
was last, notwithstanding that there Is no 


exposition. 
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Everyone 
Who has read 


Monsieur Beaucaire 


tells his friends about the book. That is why 40,000 
copies have already been sold, 


“Since Stevenson laid aside his pen 
there has not appeared in English speech 


anything so worthy of the word perfection 


‘MONSIEUR 


It isa piece of literature. 


as Booth Tarkington’s 
BEAUCAIRE.’ 
It is a poem, an idyl, the very flower of 
romance, and the one exception, in this 
weary historical array, which seems to have 
breathed into it the breath of immortality.” 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 
Iilustrated in Colors, $1.25. 


4th Edition. 10th Thousand. 


The Darlingtons 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE.  Cioth 12mo, $1.50. 


A novel of American life. ‘The most American story I 


ever read,” says Dr. J. H. Barrows... “ Very closely approach- 
ing the great American novel for which the critic seeks,” says 


the Boston Transcript. ‘“ Without claiming any especial skill 
as a prophet, I should like to predict a big sale for this book,” 


writes Elisabeth Knight Tamphins, Hundreds of other good 
words for this book. : 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 
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The New Times. 
Suturday Review of Books and Art 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1901. 


PROFESSORIAL LITERATURE. 


Our esteemed contemporary. The 
World's Work takes up, in its current 
number, a subject to which some atten- 
tion has from time to time been given in 
the pages of THE New York Times Sat- 
urDaY Review. It is in effect the tend- 
ency of our modern higher education in 
this country away from literature. Un- 
doubtedly it is one of the results of the 
general Germanization of our teaching 
as opposed to the Anglicization whicn 
characterized it until within the last two 
decades. 

It would be ungrateful and idle to deny 
that this German specialization and pa- 
tient accumulation of facts have had their 
importantuses. Thereis a great deal more 
the 
But the knowledge is not accessi- 


knowledge in 
them. 
ble, except to other specialists, until it 
Until the 
remains 


world by reason of 


is set forth in literary fori. 


scholar becomes a writer he 
what the German professor and philoso- 
pher Fichte described him, a ‘“‘ hodman,” 
a collector of materials which tan 


made an orderly edifice out of when some 


be 


literary architect arranges them. 

Matthew Arnold's 
Dogma” and “God and the 
exemplary of the process. 
He popularized the results of the 
search of a number of German “ grinds,’ 


“Literature and 


Bible" are 
illustrations 
re- 
and made them accessible and legible by 
dint of a literary training and tact which 
the grinds did not possess. 

Huxley Tyndall, 
science, are cases equally in point. There 


and among men of 
has lately been some discussion over the 
“ Life ” 


not have done better to devote himseif 


of the former, whether he wouid 


to pure research rather than to give so 
much of his time to exposition and con- 
troversy. It is a German sort of ques- 
tion to raise. 
these two men promoted interest in their 
studies throughout the English-speaking 
world, because they knew how to wrile 
as well as how to experiment. 

And it must be admitted that the old- 
fashioned did they 
aimed to do, that literary training pro- 
duced literature. 
England he 


humanities what 
When Emerson was in 


admired the fresh, out-of- 
doors look of the undergraduates at Ox- 
ford added: “I 


should readily concede these advantages 


and Cambridge, and 


which it would be easy to acquire" (they 
have since been acquired) “if I did not 
find also that they read better than we 
and better.” 

other 


write 
the Karl Hille- 
brand fiercely resented the assertion that 


On hand, when 
“there was not such a thing as a well- 
written book in the German language,” 
he showed an astonishment which none 
but a German could have felt. Even if a 
foreign scholar found the assertion too 
sweeping, he would not fail to understand 
it. And the of 


writing is closely connected with the 


awkwardness German 
s 1b- 
its of German scholarship. It is a remark 
of Coleridge's that French and English 
writing is better than German because it 
is more colloquial, whereas German lit- 
erary language is a special diction, like 
the Chinese “ Mandarin dialect.” That 
It would 
at least be very difficult to name a Ger- 


is to say, it is ‘‘ professorial.” 


man professor who has attained distinc - 
tion as a writer. 

The World’s Work points out that our 
scholars are going the German road, that 
the Johns Hopkins monographs are un- 
like John 
in history, takes them and puts 


readable unless some 
Fiske 
the results of their researches so as to 
be of the 
that, according to a professor of Harv- 
ard, 
years—that is to say, since the substitu- 
tion there of the Teutonic notion of edu- 
cation Anglican—graduated a 
Prof. 
lumbia has been entering his protest also 


writer, 


* understanded people,” and 


that institution has not for fifleen 


for the 


writer with a style. Price of Co- 


against the neglect of literature in our 


It is incalculable how much 
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universities. All this agitation ought to 


have some effect in the direction of a_ 


“ Revival of Letters.” 


THE LANGUAGES “ONE SPEAKS.” 

We have already referred in these col- 
umns to the instruction, admonition, and 
reproof we‘and our readers, confident of 
our ability to express ourselves elegantly 
in foreign tongues, may derive from the 
amazing efforts of foreigners to make 
themselves understood in ours, The last 
lesson of this kind was taken from a 
pamphlet of the Holy Kingdom of Hun- 
gary explaining to our citizens the favors 
granted for their encouragement in 
founding industries within its jurisdic- 
tion. The present occasion is offered by 
a humbler document, in which are an- 
nounced the charms of a hotel in Naples. 

This establishment its recommended to 
us “in quite’a particular manner” by 
the proprietors, who “ sollicite"’ our at- 
tention on various grounds. We are in- 
formed, in case we do not care to trust 
our command of Italian, that “one 
speaks the four principal languages.” 
The house “enjoys a_ situation full 
south,” “in the almost immediate prox- 
imity of the place of embarkment for 
Sorrento, (steamer tikets in the Bureau 
of the Hotel.”) “Its splendid view em- 
brace a large part of the Bay of which 
the house is separated only by the Quay- 
Promenade most frequented by foreign- 
ers.” This is the more advantageous be- 
cause there “are no internal rooms in 
the house: all of them enjoy a more or 
less extended view.” In addition to the 
admirable situation and the absence of 
internal rooms, the kitchen, cellar, and 
are “quite what travelers can 
In view of this remarkable com- 
the proprietors 


service 
wish,” 
bination of excellences, 
feel warranted fn saying of their house 
that “it is enabled to satisfy the exi- 
gences of all classes of fascionable so- 
ciety, indistinctly the nationalities which 
and with 
national 


they belong to,” pardonable 
and characteristic they 
clinch this guarantee by the announce- 
ment that it is under “ German Menage- 


pride 


ment.” 

For strictly business purposes it 
not be denied that the language of this 
advertisement is adequate. None of our 
will find it difficult to 
stand the advantages it is intended to set 
forth. If its authors might have suc- 
ceeded better had their alm been a littie 


n- 


readers under- 


less ambitious, it must be remembered 
that the 


which they naturally sought to imitate, 


advertising style in English, 
is not simple, and often abounds in hy- 
that to 


the translator. No one can be surprised 


perbole is necessarily a pitfall 


the result of an effort to reproduce 
American 


at 
the 
ments” 


high-flown “ announce- 


under ‘‘German Menagement.” 


Most of us who feel privileged to have a 
little good-natured fun at the expense of 


foreign friends will do well to re- 


that 


our 
flect our own attempts to express 
ourselves in their tongue may easily be 
less intelligible and more amusing—and 


we never know it. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


The of 
from the critical reviews of the 
Jeffrey, made by Mr. Arthur Guiterman 
and published in THe New Yor« TIMES 
SATURDAY 


interesting selection excerpts 


famous 


REVIEW to-day, contains a 
passage from that same Edinburgh Re- 
view article on Wordsworth’s “ Excur- 
which the evi- 
of the 


“ mistakes of critics "’ we reprinted from 


sion” was included, on 


dence another passage, among 
Literature a few weeks ago. Mr. Guiter- 
man’s extract shows that Jeffrey’s criti- 


cism of * The Excursion” was perfectly 
fair and unbiased, as indeed an impar- 
tial 


ferred from 


and careful reader might have in- 


Literature’s own extract, 


which condemned only the poet’s choice 


«of a petty tradesman as the mouthpiece 


of his philosophy. There is a certain 
stiffness in that objection that tends to 
make it seem unreasonable in this demo- 
age, but it does not reflect 
credit on the critic’s judgment. 


Mr. Guiterman’s selection of criticism 


cratic dis- 


which has been approved by the critic’s 
‘posterity’ is exceedingly interesting 
reading, and it is perfectly true, as he 
says, that reviewers of the type of Jef- 
freys are firmly possessed of “the prin- 
ciples upon which judgment should rest.” 
But it must be borne in mind that crit- 
ics do not write for posterity, and that 
whether or not a work of art or literature 
is to live through the ages, the volume of 


criticism of its own era will generally 








die. That small portion of it which will 
survive will owe its long life to other 
qualities than its soundness of judgment. 
We do not read Macaulay to-day to learn 
from him whether or not we ought to like 
Milton. We still read with delight Elia’s 
charming rhapsodies on the acting of 
Munden and Dodd, while we know per- 
fectly well that neither comedian pos- 
sessed all the rare attributes with which 
the gentle essayist endowed him. 

Those “mistakes” of criticism of 
which Literature has made so much were 
all human and understandable. Surely 
the protest against Carlyle’s use of Eng- 
lish was sensible, and that the critic 
could not feel the vitality of his “ French 
Revolution,” though it proves a defect 
in his powers of appreciation, does not 
justify scornful condemnation of his lit- 
erary judgment. Criticism at its very best 
is only one human being’s opinion of an- 
other human being’s work. Even when 
the critic is not the wisest and best-in- 
formed of human beings the criticism has 
some sort of value when the expression 
of opinion is perfectly honest. The very 
worst kind of criticism is that which en- 
deavors to express not the writer’s own 


-honest opinion of the subject but that of 


the multitude of his contemporaries. 


THE DECAY OF SATIRE. 

An Englishman has just-published a 
collection of the good things written by 
the satirists of his country, and some 
very good things indeed they have writ- 
ten. Almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of this volume there appeared 
in The Pall Mall Gazette a suggestion 
that the patron may have to be revived 
to support talented young authors who 
have not been able to make their way. 
Is there any connection between these 
two matters? There might be 
young author in these days had Byron’s 
ability as a satirist. He stands in the 
forefront of the list of English writers of 
satire, and if he had not been a noble 


if any 


lord with an income outside of that ob- 
tained from the publication of his writ- 
ings he would sorely have needed a pa- 
tron, but for his talent in satire. He was 
able at once to claim the attention of his 
countrymen when he rose in his wrath 
and poured out his “ English Bards and 
Scottish Reviewers” in answer to the 
onslaught of The Edinburgh Review. 
But 
nor the patron is essential. 
of 
chiefly by reason of the constant ham- 


in these days neither the satirist 
The occupa- 
tion the satirist has disappeared 
mering of public evils and shams by the 
daily press. The editor is now coing the 
work which once had to be done by the 
satirist. He is doing it with less literary 


distinction and in a manner decidedly 
more prosaic, but none the less effective. 
He is appealing to an intensely practical 
age, one which might easily pass by the 
best examples of the satirist’s art. In 
therefore, the 


merely an entertainer. 


has 
Ww. 


of satire 


satirist 
In Mr. 
traditions 


recent years, 
been 
S. Gilbert the 
have been preserved, but his works have 


best 


been made for public exhibition on the 
stage, and have performed the best of- 
fice of satirical comedy, that of “ chas- 


tising manners with a smile. 





As for the patron, the need of his ex- 
istence could not well be established in 
these days of plenteous periodical liter- 
ature. The young and aspiring literary 
man has not long to wait before he finds 
his works profitable. He may begin to 
publish in some obscure journal, as Kip- 
ling did in the heart of India, but he is 
sure to attract attention. For here again 
the omniverous daily press performs a 
function. It copies everything and any- 
thing that seems to be readable and 
sends into the uttermost corners of the 
earth the clever work of some unknown 
wakes in 


writer who literally the 


find himself famous. It is 


up 
morning to 
pretty safe to say that not one talented 
writer in a thousand passes much of his 
career in the historical garret in these 
days. 


AMERICAN FIRS: EDITIONS. 
The William Harris Arnold sale 
ble in many ways. 
of rather more than 700 volumes, by, about, 
or in some way connected with eight of the 
best known of the early group of prominent 
American authors—Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Tho- 
reau, and Whittier. The prices fetched at 
this aggregated a little over $7,000, 
or an average of between $13 and $14 per 
volume—an unusually large average price 
when it is remembered how many of these 
books bear recent dates. 


was nota- 
The collection consisted 


sale 





Elsewhere we | 


print a table showing a comparison of these 
prices with former records. tots 

The Arnold bocks were in remarkably fine. 
condition, Mr. Arnold having made it his 
eustom to exchange or sell beok after book 
as better copies were to be had, so that 
the prices realized at his sale may be said 
to be another and strong proof of the great 
influence condition exerts upon values and 
the fame attaching to an important collec- 
tion. Not only does such condition add 
materially to a modern collector’s satis- 
faction in his books, but greatly increases 
their value as an investment, should he or 
his heirs decide to sell the books. In An- 
drew Lang's ‘‘ Letters on Literature,’’ pub-~ 
lished in 1889, will be found a letter ad- 
dressed to a ‘* Young American Book Hunt- 
er,”’ full of valuable advice as to collect- 
ing, from a veteran book collector, and 
one of the few men uniting to marked lit- 
erary ability the knowledge and enthusi- 
asm of the true bibliophile. The letter 
contains the following pregnant para- 
graph: 

The best plan for a man who has to 
see that his collection is worth what it 
cost him is probably to confine one’s self 
to a single line, say, in your case, first 
editions of new English, French, and 
American books that are likely to rise in 
value. { would try, were I you, to collect 


first editions of Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Poe, and Hawthorne. 


How valuable Lang's advice really was 
Mr. Arnold has proved to his own and the 
satisfaction of the world. Narrowing the 
present collection to the work of these 
eight American authors, and commencing 
at a time about half a dozen years ago, 
when it was constantly being said not only 
to be too late to make a fine collection of 
such bocks, but impossible to bring to- 
gether representative specimens of first 
editions of these authors at any but the 
most exorbitant prices, Mr. Arnold suc- 
ceeded in forming a superb collection of 
such books far surpassing in every way all 
previous collections. Not only are his lists 
far fuller—the Foote collection of Amer- 
ican authors, sold in November, 1894, con- 
taining the books of seven instead of 
eight such writers, no Bryants being 
therein contained, and Poe’s issues taking 
the place of Mr. Arnold's Thoreaus, con- 
taining only 278 numbers. 

The Arnold books are also in much finer 
condition; the Foote for ex- 
so many of the volumes had 
books will be found, 
with but one or two exceptions, to be in the 
original cloth, of their 
first entirely feature 
adding very materially to the interest and 
value of the volumes for most modern col- 
For most with Mr. 
Arnold that however well de- 
signed or executed, can be as interesting 


unlike sale, 
ample, where 
these 


been rebound, 


boards, or paper 


issue, and uncut—a 


lectors. of us agree 


no binding, 


as the cover in which the work originally 
appeared. Not only are these original cov- 
more but what is 
noteworthy, it being so much 
more difficult to find first editions in fine 
condition than simply to procure copies of 


these books in the proper edition, that it 


ers far characteristic, 


even more 


seems hardly 


the 


necessary to comment on 


collector Whose first act upon obtain- 
ing good copies of desirable editions is to 
the taken off and the books 
in binding. That such act, no matter 
how costly the binding, in reality dctracts 
the book's 


more than once 


order covers 


put 
from value has been proved 
and notably in the case of 
Poe’s “‘ Tamerlane,” a few years ago, when 
the addition of a beautifully designed and 
executed binding, instead of adding its ap- 
the the copy, 


really brought about the sale of the identi- 


proximate cost to value of 
cal copy a short time afterward for several 
than it 
owner in the original binding. 


hundred dollars less had cost its 


Another lesson of an important sale is the 


for the 
same copy, or for one in precisely the same 


fluctuation in the prices obtained 
condition at different times, there being no 
set standard of value. The average tend- 
ency, however, is decidedly upward. 
stance, Mr. Arnold's Whittier’s 
‘*Moll Pitcher '’—Boston, 1832, in binding— 
cost him $160 at the McKee sale in Novem- 


For in- 
copy of 


ber last, a copy having been sold in Phila- 
few weeks ago at $190, the Mc- 
copy fetching week the 
$200—which represents a gain 


delphia a 
Kee-Arnold last 
record price 
of 25 per cent. in about two months’ time, 
whith must be allowed to be a remarkable 
Mr. Foote’s “ Moll Pitcher,” sold 
dozen ago, in full crushed 
Matthews, and containing two 
autograph letters from Whittier referring 
to the work, bringing only $77.50; the Bier- 
stadt copy, in half morocco, sold in 1897, 
bringing $100. 

The the Arnold sale, 
however, is the fact that it has been possi- 
ble in so short a time to bring together so 
of representative 
What has been done, it 
is usually possible to do again—not only to 
Mr. but, with his 
catalogue and the recorded sales prices as 


increase, 
half a 
levant, 


years 


by 


greatest lesson of 


fine a collection these 


American authors. 
repeat Arnold’s success, 
a guide and inspiration to such collecting, 


to do it much more easily, and 
even more 
ready full lists other rare issues as yet un- 
known. 


The amount of accurate knowledge ané 


perhaps 


successfully, adding to his al- 





Y“ra work which go into the making of a 
fine well-arranged cata- 
logue no way 
the his own 
stock of information than by a close study 
of collating his 
own small differ- 
ences by the aid of each new bibliograph- 
ical tool, it only report of 
sales to found in which 
comes into his possession. As has been so 


collection or a 


is almost incredible. In 


can collector better increase 


such records, carefully 


treasures and noting 


be a partial 


be newspapers, 
often said, nothing is so absolutely neces- 
to the collector, be he beginner or 
veteran, as full and accurate knowledge, 
and it may be added, 


sary 


nothing so danger- 
ous and misleading as half knowledge, so 
that he may recognize at a glance in small 
shops the cataldgues of 
those issued by small 

not 


or unimportant 
sales, dealers, 
the accurately listed, 
which may have escaped the notice of the 
cataloguer not 
from lack of knowledge, but from careless- 
ness or undue haste. 

It weuld seem, therefore, that given accu- 
rate knowledge, patience, all, 
concentration, there no why 
collectors should attempt re- 
peat Mr. Arnold's striking success. And 
while it must be granted that limited in- 
comes may make it impossible for young 
collectors to hope to add ‘““Fanshawes”’ 
and ‘ Moll Pitchers ”’ to their collection at 
their present valuation, yet there were very 
few such rare volumes in this catalogue, 
and a fine collection of the more ordinary 
of these authors certainly be 
made, and the pleasures of the chase, aug- 
mented by the hope that some day these 
coveted treasures, the “ big prizes,’’ may 
be “ picked up" for the traditional “ song.” 


or 
prizes, always 


or shopkeeper necessarily 


and, above 
is 


not 


reason 
to 


issues can 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

THE New YorK Times SATURDAY RE- 
view desires to express its sincere thanks 
to Harper's Weekly for the cordial 
recognition which it gave, in its issue of 
Feb. 16, to the work THe SaturDay ReE- 
View, during the past four and one-half 
years, 


very 


has been doing to promote an 
appreciation of the 
Not alone does the 
the work done the col- 
of Tue SaturpDAyY Review, but it 
the that 
has been exerted on other newspapers—-"* 
which 
attention many, many times, 


un- 
derstanding and 
literature of the day. 
article 
umns 
points 


best 


note in 


out wholesome influence 
called to ou 


but never be- 


influence has been 
fore in such public nor in quite such dis- 
tinct We quote a 
paragraph from an editorial article filling 


nearly a column: 


and authoritative way. 


‘Not only has the Saturday supplement 
of Tue Times become a serious and worthy 
factor in journalism, but all other proprie- 
tors of newspapers, whose wisdom is great- 
er than their vanity, have emulated the 
example. Every daily journal in New 
York, and nearly every one in the country, 
now has a well*conducted literary depart- 
ment. Imagine, if you can, the extent of 
the uplifting influence thus wrought upon 
the minds of millions who require a con- 
stant whetting of the intellectual appetite 
for the acquirement of knowledge.” 


The influence thus exerted has, 
tionably, been 
American 


unques- 
advantageous to 
literature, rather than for-" 
to British literature. I[t is, 
therefore, a very pleasant thing to know 
that Harper & Brothers have begun with 
the another enterprise of 
which the influence must be distinctly ben- 
eficial to literature in this country. The 
article contains the following an- 
nouncement: 


most 
to 
elgn 


or even 


new century 


same 


“No less noticeable and no less praise- 
worthy is a like tendency on the part of 
makers of books to emulate an example 
designed to encourage the production and 
diffusion of truly American literature. As 
is well known, the Harpers began with the 
new century the publication each month of 
a distinctively American novel, written by 
an America author, of scenes laid and 
characters developed in these United States. 
It is interesting to note in passing that 
the originator of this idea was Mr. How- 
ells, the first of American critics."’ 


A WAY OUT WANTED. 


In the opinion of Mr. Howells, the san- 
guinary tale of adventure has obtained a 
place in the favor of the multitude that fs, 
a@ menace to mental and moral well-being. 
Despite this fact, however, the majority 
of our critics apparently consider realism 
to be the dominant note of the contem- 
porary novel, and that, too, in accordance 
with popular taste, which demands veri- 
similitude at any cost. The historical rvo- 
mance, for the present, at least, must be 
regarded merely as an episode in the world 
of letters, and not in any sense as a rival 
of that type of fiction which finds In Mr. 
Howells himself one of its ablest expo- 
nents. e 

“Marvelous fidelity,” “wealth of local 
color,” “ vividness of portrayal,” “ subtle 
power of analysis,"’ “‘vigor of delineation,” 
“full of atmosphere,"’ and similar phrases 
flow freely from the pens of reviewers, 
while one enthusiast congratulates a story 
teller upon “a divergent set of human 
types so well sketched that little plot is 
needed.” 

It must be conceded that there has been 
a self-sacrificing tendency on the part of 
many writers to incur even the charge of 
dullness. for the sake of plausibility, if, 
not of truth. How painstakingly have they 
set forth the histories of lives in which 


YORK, 


NEW 


nothing particular happened, for the ca- 
reer of the average citizen is unfortunately 
not marked by great events. They have 
elaborated the emotions and idiosyner.: 

of almshouse inmates with more care than 
was wont to be bestowed upon the charac- 
terization of the most dazzling of heroes 
in the old days when plots were needed. 
Some extremists have gone far as to 
inflict upon the heroine a snub nose or a 
bad temper, while Mrs. Humphry Ward 
bas seen fit to handicap her latest male 
creation with an “irregular and stunted 
figure,"" for which an ‘“ Olympian head” 
does not altogether atone. The question 
as to whether this line of development has 
not in many instances resulted in a mere 
glorification of the commonplace may per- 
haps furnish food for thought. 


Be that as it may, these conscientious 
painters of “life as it is'’ have reserved 
to themselves one privilege—the arbitrary 
power over life and death. It is not, to be 
Surgsexercised with that delightful naiveté 
wh puts out of the way in the nick of 
time the rich uncle or the wicked rival, 
but with an unaccountable malice that at 
the supreme moment of the drama re- 
moves the central figure. Poor Trilby was 
obliged to take a last farewell of ‘“‘ Little 
Billee "’ and her other devoted friends just 
after Svengali’s opportune death had left 
her free to enjoy life. Quisanté’s career 
was cut short when the coveted po 
prize was almost within his grasp. The 
Gadfly met his end in a most horrible man- 
ner, as did likewise poor Tess of the 
d’ Urbervilles,-whom a malignant combina- 
tion of circumstances incited to a capital 
crime. Tommy, of whom we “canna 
think ill," was ruthlessly consigned to 
oblivion before a fair chance had been 
given him to “find a way,” and Eleanor 
did not live to learn whether her saerifice 
had been worth while. 

Why this continual slaughter? Obviously 
in none of the examples cited is it in the 
interests of a happy ending. Equally ab- 
surd would it be to accuse any of the re- 
sponsible persons of a desire to wield 
poetic justice, for this quality is supposed 
to be conspicuously lacking in the make-up 
of a “ realist.”’ It is his duty toe create the 
impression that any event he chronicles 
would probably have happened just so in 
real life. Has he the right tg, lay himself 
open to the suspicion of deliberately in- 
venting a thing for his own convenience? 

Now, are there not grounds for distrust- 
ing Du Maurier? It does seem so very 
likely that in real life Trilby would have 
lived to be a constant bone of contention 
between the faithful little artist and his 
worthy mother, and the utter undoing of 
“ sweet Alice."’ Mrs. Ward's case must be 
dismissed. One can find only cause for 


so 


' rejoicing in her thought that in eschewing 


poetic justice she retained enough of decent 
human feeling to bestow upon that poor, 
persecuted woman the meagre reward of 
rest. And yet, after all, did she not kiil 
jer to get her out of Manisty’s way? 
Might not Arthur logically have escaped 
capture and married Gemma? But the 
chapters that describe the execution of the 
the Gadfly and the subsequent death of 
Montinelli are the finest in the book. 
Verily, there are few things more cold- 
blooded than the artistic instinct. 

Not this, however, but a remnant of 
primitive savagery in the composition of 
his murderer, is the cause of the ignomin- 
ious manner of Tommy's exit. It is not 
enough that he should die, but he must 
literally be dragged at the chariot wheels, 
an object for public scorn and derision. All 
this may of course be a clever device to 
make us take up cudgels in his behalf and 
regard his weaknesses with indulgent eyes. 
If it is true that this account of Tommy 
is merely a trap to expose our credulity 
and sentimentality, let Mr. Barrie beware. 
The sacred feelings of a confiding: public 
must not be violated with impunity. 

The fate of Quisanté unquestionably 
served a dramatic purpose, and as it cut 
no Gordian knot it need not be viewed in 
the light of a makeshift. Quisanté to Mr. 
Hope was a force rather than a personal- 
ity, interesting not even himself but only 
as he affected others. He attracted and 
held, but did not charm. This subtle but 
irresistible power that compelled his wife, 
who had never loved him, to remain al- 
ways his widow, could never have been so 
effectively demonstrated had he livedeeven 
to become Prime Minister. Quisanté was 
not very lovable, and so one is inclined 
largely to conclude’ that Mr. Hope knew 
best how to dispose of him. 

And the story of Tess, told long before 
the others, yet so brimful of tragedy that 
time has only impressed it the more deeply 
upon our minds—how is the narrator to be 
regarded? Alas, we cAnnot accuse him. 
He has made us feel that he is not to be 
held accountable for anything that occurs 
in his books. When pursuing one of his 
morbid tales we are under the spell of that 
fatalism which prompted Tess’s rustic 
ne'ghbors to say, mournfully shaking their 
heads, “It had to be.” Yes, we get truth 
from Mr. Hardy, but “ pity ‘tis ‘tis true.” 
Would it be presumptuous to ask him de- 
liberately to close his eyes to the gruesome 
and ‘babble o’ green fields,"’ and flowers, 
and laughter? At any rate, it is pertinent 
to demand of some of his colleagues an 
immediate lessening of the death rate, 


“THE DOVES PRESS”—A .KELM- 
SCOTT REVIVAL. 

The proprietors of a new venture, “ The 
Doves Press,’’ Messrs. T. J. Cobden-Sander- 
son and Emery Walker, Hammersmith, 
W., London, have issued a list of books, 
printed and in preparation, the typography 
of which may be said to be almost, if not 
entirely, equal to the work of the Kelmscott 
Press 
“Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is too well known 
to need any reference here, but Mr. Emery 
Walker's name may be less well known in 
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———— 
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Ameriea, He is an old Hammersmith neigh- 
bor of the late William Morris, as well as a 
warm personal! friend of long standing. Mr. 
Walker has always been most enthusiastic 
over fine printing; possessing also a com- 
plete practical knowledge of the art of mod- 
ern printing. Largely through his influence 
William Morris became interested in fine 
printing as early as 1888, when the latter's 
‘ House of the Wolfings "’ was printed from 
a body of type belonging to the*Whitting- 
hams, which had been cast as an experi- 
ment about fifty years earlier. A year later 
we find Morris, Walker, and Cobden-San- 
derson delivering lectures to workingmen 
on different phases of the arts and crafts. 
Although never actually connected with the 
Kelmscott Press, all its details were dis- 
cussed with Walker at the time of its in- 
ception and throughout its entire existence. 
All of which, added to the unusual beauty 
of the type and paper used in the announce- 
ment circular, (those of its first publica- 
tion,) add greatly to the interest of the 
present press, which seems more nearly. to 
continue the traditions of the Kelmscott 
Press than do either the- Vale or the Essex 
House Presses, beautiful as is their work. 

The first publication of the Doves Press 
is a life of Agricola, “ Cornelii Taciti De 
Vita et Moribus Julii Agricolae Liber,” ed- 
ited by J. W. Mackail, late Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Mr. Mackail is, as is 
well known, author of the life of William 
Morris published by the Longmans. Both 
the type and the paper, the latter extreme- 
ly soft and pleasant to the touch, have been 
specially designed and made for the Doves 
Press; 225 copies having been printed on 
hand-made paper at 25s. net, and five cop- 
fes on vellum at 5 guineas each, the latter 
being all sold. The book: will consist of 
thirty-three small quarto pages, bound in 
vellum by the Doves Bindery, and is just 
ready. 

Their second 
Book; or, Book 


publication, ‘“‘ The Ideal 
Beautiful,” a tract of 
twelve pages by T. J» Cobden-Sanderson, 
on calligraphy, printing, and illustration, 
and on the Book Beautiful as a whole, will 
be ready this month. It will be uniform 
with the “ Agricola,” bound in vellum at 
the Doves Bindery, the edition to consist 
of 300 paper copies at 12s. 6d., and ten vel- 
lum copies at 3 guineas each, the latter be- 
ing all sold, 

The Doves Press also has in preparation 
“Unto This Last; Four Essays on Political 


Economy by John Ruskin."" This book is in | 


the press and will be published shortly by 
Mr. George Allen of Ruskin The 
edition will be limited to on 
paper, and ten on vellum, of 
which, and all further be 
announced later. 


House. 

300 copies 
the prices 
particulars to 


The Doves Press has also arranged with 
the Cambridge University Press—if a suf- 
ficient number of subscribers can be ob- 
tained, to print a folio edition, containing 
a page measuring about 13x inches, not 
to exceed 500 impressions, of the authorized 
version of the English Bible, the text to 
be that prepared by the late Dr. Scrivener 
for the Cambridge Paragraph Bible pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press. 
This book, if published, will be issued in 
five parts, at 60s. net per part, to be issued 
at intervals, subscribers binding themselves 
to take the parts as issued; the work, if 
undertaken, to be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Can you or one of your readers give me 
some information about librarianship? 
Where can a woman study it? How long is 
the course, and what are the requirements? 
Is it a well-paid occupation? I should be 
giad of some idea in regard to the salaries 
of librarians, especially in libraries connect- 
ed with colleges or universities. If there 
are many library schools I should be glad to 
know of some both out of town and in New 


York City. LIBRARIAN. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1901. 


Within a dozen years four library schools 
have been organized to meet the demand 
for the systematic training of librarians 
and assistants that is considered a neces- 
sity, since the librarian's occupation has 
gome to be regarded as a profession. In 
all of these schools women are admitted on 
the same footing as men, and it is worthy 
of remark that 80 per cent. of the students 
are women, and that the great proportion 
of library workers are also women. 

The New York State Library School at 
Albany, founded in 1887, is the parent 
school. The requirements for admission are 
a complete high school course, or its equiv- 
alent, and added to this at least two years 
of creditable college work in liberal studies. 
Diplomas from accredited colleges admit 
students without examination. Those who 
do not hold college diplomas must pass 
entrance examinations in general literature 
and history, in general information, and in 
French and German. The standard of the 
school both in entrance requirements and 
the course of study, which covers two 
years, is being raised from year to years 
and those who undertake the work with- 
out having had the discipline of a full col- 
lege course find it difficult to maintain 
their standing. 

The Pratt Institute Library School, Brook- 
lyn, admits students only by competitive ex- 
amination. The examinations are not tech- 
nical, but are designed to test the general 
information of the applicant, especially his 
knowledge of literature, history, current 
events, French and German. About eighty 
candidates usually try these examinations, 
which are offered every June. The size of 
the class is limited to twenty, and these are 
selected on the basis of the best examina- 
tion papers, previous education, and train- 
ing, experience and personal fitness for the 
work being also taken into consideration 
The course of study fs for one year, with a 
second year, supplementary. 

The Library School of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, and the University of Lllinois 
State Library School, at Urbana, complete 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 

After many months of delay 
THE MUSHROOM BOOK is 
ready and is added to our “Nature 
Rooks.” The color plates are the 
most difficult subjects we have yet 
undertaken; the delicate shadings of 
the living mushrooms have been 
woefully elusive to reproduce, but 
the outcome we think is good. 


OUR LAND AND LAND POL- 
ICY. By HENRY GEORGE. 


No American ever wrote of social 
ot political injustices with such a 
burning yet convincing pen as 
Henry George. This volume con- 
tains some of his most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of our 
Land policy, to which his attention 
was first turned by a remarkable 
map (reproduced as a frontispiece to 
the volum:) showiny the holdings 
of the railroad in California to be 
practically all of the State exclusive 
of large cities, deserts, and mount- 


ains! Some of the contents are: 


Our Land and Land Policy: The Lands of the 
United States, The Lands of California, Land 
and Labour, The Tendency of Our Present Land 
Policy, What Our Land Policy Should Be; The 
Study of Political Economy; The American Re- 
public; The Crime of Poverty; Land and Taxa- 
tion; ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not Steal'’; To Working- 
men; ‘Thy Kingdom Come "’; Justice the Ob- 
ject—Taxation the Means; Causes of the Business 
Depression; Peace by Standing Army. 


This new book completes the Me- 
morial Edition of Henry. George’s 
Works. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


KING HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


To-day we publish a novel which 
has for its hero that most fascinat- 
ing of all historical pzrsonages, King 
Henry IV. of France. It is exciting 
and most absorbing, with not too 
many murders and blood letting, and 
presents the picture of the great hero 
“of the white plume” better than 
has ever been done before. The 
date of publication had been ar- 
ranged for last Saturday, but the 
whole first edition was absorbed by 
the dealers in New York alone, and 
publication had to be deferred. At 
least 50,000 readers would buy this 
book at once if we could only estab- 
lish mental telepathy with those 
| who really want it; but we shall, 
we believe, reach at least half of 
this number quickly. Price $1.50. 
Send for it on approval—to be te- 
turned if not wanted. Use this blank: 





DOUBLEDAY, 
Square, New York: 


PAGE & CO., 34 Union 


Pawn, Price $1.50, ‘* on approval,"” to be 


returned if not satisfactory. 


| fou may send me a copy of The King’s 
\ 
} 
| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
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the roll of fhe four schools. Admission to 
Drexel is by competitive examination, as 
at Pratt, and the course covers one year. 
The entrance réquirements of the Itlinois 
school are practically the same as those of 
the New York State school, and the train- 
ing is for two years. In all of the schools 
Students are admitted at the beginning of 
the first term only, and the entrance ex- 
aminations are given in June. 

The course of training in library sclenc® 
covers in generai cataloguing, library econ- 
omy, reference work and _ bibliography, 
«studies of books and authors, library his- 
tory and extension, and practical work in 
all departments. The four schools issue 
handbooks descriptive of their work, which 
will be mailed to all who apply for them. 

Summer courses in library training are 
offered in the New York State School,. in 
Amherst College Library, in the Cleveland 
Public Library, and in Madison, Wis., in 
connection with the Summer School held 
under the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin. These short courses are de- 
signed for the benefit of those already hold- 
ing library positions, who cannot leave 
their work for a year of. study, but who 
can get a leave of absence for a six weeks 
course that will help them to gain a broad- 
er conception of their work and an under- 
standing of modern methods. 

It is quite impossible to make definite 
statemeats regarding salaries, as in all 
library positions much depends on training, 
experience, and ability. The salaries of 
librarians conform closely with those paid 
professors and teachers in corresponding 
positions. A university or college librarian 
ranks as a professor, and is paid on this 
basis. Library positions depend not alone 
on professional training, which is every 
year more fully recognized as absolutely 
essential, but to this training mist be adé- 
ed a natural fitness for a work that, as 
Mr. Dewey, the founder of the library 
school, says, “needs not anly more than 
ordinary capacity and executive ability, but 
in addition to these characteristics, faith 
and courage coupled with health, strength, 
enthusiasm, and tireless industry.” 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, AND C0.°S 


NEW BOOKS. 


, 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA 


A Series of Verse Translations from. the Greek Dramatic Poets, with Commen- 


taries and Explanatory Essays, for English Readers. 


C. W. WARrRR, M. A. 


I. THE ORESTEIA OF 
Cc. W. WARR, M. A., 


SSCHYLUS. 


Edited by GEORGE 


Translated and Explained by GEORGE 
ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 


of 


Classical Literature in King’s College, London. 
Iilustrated by 13 plates, in photogravure and half-tone, from antique seulp- 


ture and painting 


*,*Other volumes are in pre. tration, 
specimen page, will be mai 


276 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 


(Ready. 


A descriptive cireular of the Series, witha 
d to any address upon request. 


THE LAW AND POLICY OF ANNEXATION 


With special reference to the Philippines, together with Observations on the 


Status of Cuba. 
“ The Law of Emineat Domain.” 


By CARMAN F. RANDOLPH of the N. Y. Bar, author of 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


' FJust Ready. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to About 1485. 


By CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC 
AND ECONOMIC: 


Essays and Reviews. 


By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor 
nomic History in Harvard University, au- 
thor of “English Economic History and 

With an Analytical Table of 

8vo, pp. xxvii.-476. $3.00. 


of Eco- 


Theory.” 
Contents. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Through the Lion-Land to the Court of 
the Lion of Judah. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, 
Author of 


I.A. 


“Servia: The Poor Man's Para- 


dise,’’ ‘‘ Tunisia, and the Modern Barba- 
ry Pirates,’ etc. With 79 illustrations 
and two mips, 8vo, pp. xXvi.-342, 
$4.00. 


Harvard University. 


f 


8vo, pp. xx.-618, $5.00 net. 


LIVING ANATOMY. 


By Ceci. L. Burns, R. B. A., and Rosert J. 
CoLeNnso, M.D. 40 Plates, with descrip- 
tive letterpress. Demy 4to, in portfolio, 
$2.50 net. 


*,*These plates are designed to supplement ex- 





isting treatises om Art Ar my, and to form 
@ convenient means of reference for painters, 
modellers, and designers. The neures are all 


photographed from the 
terpress 
trations. 


living model, and the let- 
is sufficient only to elucidate the illus- 


A Prospectus may 
the Publishers, 


How the Garden Grew. 


By MAUD MARYON. 
GORDON BROWNE, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


be had upon application to 


With 4 illustrations by 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 





A ae book of reticent yet complete 
person: Should be read by all lovers of 
flowers and good reading.’ OUTLOOK, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





A Soldier-Populist 


And the courtly belle 
of Massachusetts, 113 
years ago, are the chief 
personages of the new 
historical Romance by 
the author of ‘“ Look- 


ing Backward,” 
The Duke of 


Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 

Mr. W. D. Howells 
selects this masterful 
novel for his superla- 
tive praise. 

He puts it first among 
all our historical ro- 
mances, for art, genu- 
ineness, and social im- 
portance 


MMustrated. $r.50. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers. 








YOUR 


BY CHARLES 


Rn. F. 


DICKENS, 





Bound in 8 350 best old 


Library 


of the 


Volumes 
2,200 Pages 








DICKENS “ INCOMPLETE | 
UNLESS YOU OWN 


JOHN JASPER’S SECRET. | 


A Masterly Sequel to Edwin Drood,. 
JR 


FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Tenth Value! 


and new songs, 
greatest composers 
Indispensable in every home where there is a piano. 
for examination, 

4 complete compositions, 


World’s Best Music 





Piquant and Powerful 


Is the new Romance of 
the Forest maid, her 
lover, and her wild ani- 
mal friends—all work- 
ing out their problem 


together. 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


Ay CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


It’s unlike any other 
you ever read, 


Not another story this 
winter has had such 
unanimous and enthu- 
siastic commendation. 
All classes of readers 
enjoy it and feel its 
spell. 


Mlustrated, $r.go. 





AND WILKIE COLLINS 





300 instrumental selections, 400 
Edited, Superhly Illustrated, 
Sent free 
containing 


Ably 


Send postal for s 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


spec imen page 





78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HINTS FROM THE THE BAG. 


Further Recollections of. McDonald 
Clarke. 


AN OLD NEW YORKER sends to THE 
New York Times SaturpDay Review his 
recollections of McDonald Clarke: “ There 
was for some years a beggar about the 
lower part of the city who was, apparent- 
ly, very old. He was a chunky, heavily 
built man, and had long white hair down 
over his shoulders and back, in the Ben 
Franklin style. What I recall particularly 
about this beggar is in connection with 
MecDonaid Clarke, the poet. One after- 
noon this beggar was seated ready for 
business just above Christodora’s barber 
shop, under the Astor House. As I ap- 
proached from down Broadway McDonald 
Clarke was coming from the other direc- 
tion, -with a roll of paper and some quill 
pens in his hand. He stopped to talk to 
the beggar, and I stopped to hear what he 
had to say, for McDonald was well known 
to all of us. He spoke 1n a kindly tanner 
to the beggar about his condition; hoped 
that, though afflicted, he was happy and 
contented. The beggar made some harsh, 
uncivil reply, which seemed to eut Mc- 
Donaid to the heart. As he straightened 
himself up he uttered a moaning ‘Oh!’ 
let drop his roll of paper, and, throwing 
eff his cloak, started to run. He turned 
the corner of Broadway and Barclay Street 
and ran like a deer down Barclay Street 
until he was stopped, just below the Aor 
House. They took him in at one of the 
side doors of the Astor House. This, I 
think, waehis last crazy fit, for I recollect 
hearing soon after that he was dead.” 

JAMES T. CUMMINGS, 
bridge, Mass., writes to THe New York 
TIMES SATURDAY Review: ‘In The Boston 
Courier of Noy. 9, 1834, appeared this para- 
graph: 

**MeDonald 
audiences, it is said, 
on * Love and 


North Cam- 


Clarke attracts pretty good 
to listen to his lectures 
Marriage.’ He deserves en- 
couragement for one reason alone—he is 
punctual in paying his printers’ bills, and 
we wish we could say as much for a certain 
gentleman who travels to decide bets.’ 
‘That notice attracted the attention of 
the publishers of The Providence Journal, 


who ‘exscissorized’ it, and sent it in a 
nete to McDonald, with this pleasant re- 
mark: ‘We wish to republish the above,’ 


and then added below the (ellowing com- 
mentary: 

’ 1833, McDonald C larke, 
& Paine, Dr 
for Adv. 2.00 
for Adv. 1.00 
for Adv. 1.00 


To Miller 
June 17, 
July 20, 
Sept. 4, 


Literary Notice.... 
Notice of Lecture... 
Theatre, Newport.. 

$4.00 
hint as kindly as 
and forwarded the 
friendly of 


** McDonald 
good nature 
following answer 
the 


“To Messrs. 
“ Had 


took the 
dictated, 
to the 
Providence editors: 
M. & P.: 
Providence bless'd 
and gents, 
(Like Boston,) 
Paine, 
Which is right, 
ten cents,) 


missive 


me with ladies 


this blister of Miller & 


(deducting the postage, 


Had not left on the cheek of my credit 
a stain; 

But as I intend to be with them next 
week, 

Should Providence smile, as she never 
has yet, 

With bank notes I'll brush off the stain 
from my cheek, 

And scare Miller & Paine with the ghost 
of their debt. McD. CC." 


An Editor’s Way. 


G. R. M. writes to THE New York TiMmEs 
SATURDAY REVIEW from Asbury Park: 
‘Mr. Barry's prompt denunciation of the 
outrage perpetrated upon him and his work 
by the editor of a magazine has just 
reached me owing to long absence from the 
city. During my absence I learned of a 
case compared with which Mr. Barry's was 
most considerately handled. I refer to that 
of the author of the prize satire in verse 
on modern society which appeared in said 
magazine last May. I heard the satire read 
by the author as it was written and sent 
in by her, copies of which were deposited 
in January before publication, and to my 
indignant amazement learned that all the 
errors in the published copy are entirely 
due to changes made after it left her hands, 
and also that a person does not necessarily 
need the least knowledge of grammar, 
punctuation, classical or 
literature, rhythm, rhyme, nor courtesy to 
become an ‘editor’ of such a magazine. 
The satire was called by the author ‘ The 
Paradise of Idlers,’ and in the presence 
witnesses the day she submitted it to the 
‘company’ she insisted that if accepted 
it must be published under her full name. 
Laura Fitzhugh Lance; 
were withheld from her. It 
over the name of ‘ Momus, Jr.,’ and the 
title changed to ‘The Charge of the Four 
Hundred.’ If the object of the magazine 
was to arouse speculation as to authorship, 
it failed, for in less than a week every 
paper of note in the West published the 
author’s name in full, although to this day 
the magazine has not given it. 

‘In the original manua&cript was a stanza 
containing a comparison with Dionysius, 


of 


was published 








which was entirely cut. When asked why 
it had been done, the answer was: ‘ How 
many syllables did you put in that name?’ 
The correct number,’ answered the au- 
thor. ‘No, you had one too many,’ said 
the learned editor ‘Did you think I 
meant Dionysus?’ asked she. ‘ Yes; didn't 
you?’ ‘Oh, no. I meant Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse; rot Dienysus, the wine 
god.” This is only one of the many errors, 
but the satire as originally ‘sent in is brill- 
iant, smooth, flowing, and absolutely up 
to all requirements of finished satire, con- 
taining none of the slang, would-be stale 
wit, faulty rhythm, false rhyme, and in- 
eorrect pronunciation for which the pub- 
lished version would make her responsible, 
and all of which can be proved. No doubt 
the proofsheets were refused her for fear 
that the satire would be withdrawn, none of 
the conditions having been complied with.” 
Uncut Leaves Again. 

READER, Newport, R. I., writes to Tur 
New Yor&k Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
‘Why are so many books of a popular nat- 
ure placed on the market by their pub- 
lishers with uncut leaves? I know well 
enough that the book fancier, who values 





any other kind of | 


yet the proofsheets | 


ware uncut. 











} corded in your 


| night,’ 


his book more for its typographical ex- 
cellehee and fine binding than for its con- 
tents, insists that no volume can be con- 
sidered worthy of notice unless its leav 
Apart from catering to this 
‘fad,’ is there any reason for the prac- 
tice? 

“The great mass of readers buy books to 
read, asking for no more from the publisher 
than good binding, good paper, and clear 
print. The tedious cutting of the leaves 
consumes time and patience, and is noth- 
ing but a nuisance. After the leaves are 
cut, they are of unequal size, with ragged 
edges, difficult to turn over quickly, and 
most unsightly. 

“Why not reserve uncut leaves for édi- 
tions de luxe and books specially designed 
to satisfy the morbid taste of the biblio- 
phile, and supply the reading public with 
books which are in condition to be read?” 


Was Oliver 


‘Wendell Holmes a 


Baconian ? 

JOHN PHUEN, Paterson, N. J., 
THe New York TIMES SATURDAY 
“In: THe New York Timms SatTurRDAY RE- 
view of Jan. If, on Page 48, Mr. C. Harold 
McChesney asserts that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was an ‘ out-and-out Baconian,’ 
which, of course, in this connection, means 
that he believed that Bacon was the author 
of the works generally attributed to Shake- 
speare. As many of the admirers of the 
genial Antocrat, myself among the num- 
ber, regard this as a gross libel on a man 
of the acknowledged learning and discrim- 
ination of Dr. Holmes, I would like to 
ask Mr. MeChesney for his authority for 
his statement,” 





writes to 
REVIEW: 


Rhyming Presidents. 

GEORGE L. CONROY, Brooklyn, writes 
to THe New YorK Times Saturpay Re- 
view: “‘ While reading, with interest, the 
‘Khyming Sovereigns’ in THE SATURDAY 
Review of Feb. 2 and 10, it occurred to 
me that the like might be done with the 
names of our Presidents. I don’t reeollect 
ever having seen any doggerel of this kind 
in connection with America’s Chief Magis- 
trates, but submit the Inclosed, which I 
believe is correct historically, if not poeti- 
cally.’ 


The first of our Presidents, everyone 
knows, 

For yearly the fame of George Washington 
grows. 

When near eight years he'd served, John 
Adams served four; 

Thomas Jefferson followed, for eight years 
more, 

James Madison next, and then James Mon- 
roe 

Each sat for two terms; next, for one term, 
you know, 

Came an Adams again, John Quincey by 
name, 

Andrew Jackson, for two terms as Prestf- 
dent came. 

Then Martin Van Buren four years held 
Sway, 

But William H. Harrison, in a month 


_ passed away 
Giving place to John Tyler, who next took 


the seat 

Ard became President, the full term to 
complete. 

James K *olk, for one term, came from 
old Tennessee; 

Then Zachary Taylor, the next one we 
see 

But death, ere two years, called him from 
the race, 

Millard Fillmore completing the term in 
his place. 

Franklin Pierce, his successor, the next 
four years, ~ 

Then for one term James Buchanan ape- 
pears. 

Then Abraham Lincoln, whose first term 
Was passed 

In guiding our country through war's fierce 
blast; 

Sut his second term hardly begins when it 

ends, 

And his murder brings grief to his millions 
of friends 

Andrew Johnson completed the unexpired 


space, 


Then Ulyeses S. Grant for eight years held 


the place. 

Rutherford B. Hayes for one term held the 
chair, 

Though Democrats held his election unfair. 

James A. Gartield the people next chose as 
their chief 

3ut though mourned by the country, his 
time was but brief, 

For a murderer's hand shot the President 
dead 

And Chester A, Arthur was Chief in hig 
stead 

Grover Cleveiand for four years next sat 
in the chair, 

When Benjamin Harrison succeeded him 
there 

Four years, in his turn in the seat to re- 
main, : 

And when his term ended came Cleveland 
again 

For William McKinley one term's barely 
o'er, 

3ut the people have given him “ four years 
more.”’ 


Instances of Plagiarism. 
HELOISE DURANT ROSE writes to Tue 
New YorK ‘TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
‘Perhaps it is not generally known how 
the poem, ‘Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
originated. In the September num- 
ber of Peterson's Magazine of 1865 appeared 


a story entitled ‘ Love and Loyalty, by a 
New Contributor.’ It is the romance of 
Bessie and her lover, and merely the poem 
elaborated. In the bound volume of the 
magazine for 1865 there is no reference to 
the author of this story Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to unearth the 
‘new contributor name, and also make 
known the name of the author of the poem. 


of plagiarism have been re- 
pages, I should like 


‘ As instances 
to cite 


a daring one to add to the collection: In 
the March, 18082, number of Lippincott’'s 
Magazine, Page 408, an anecdote is told, 
called ‘The Heroine of the Telegraph,’ and 
credited to Chambers’s Journal. In the 
June, 1896, number of The Strand Maga- 
zine there is a story entifled ‘ Carrie, the 
Telegraph Girl,’ purporting to be an orig- 
inal story of the Cherokee Strip, by Capt. 
Jack Crawford, the * Poet Scout.’ The main 
incident upon which the whole point of 
the story hinges is ecxactly the same as 
in ‘The Heroine of the Telegraph.’ Capt 
Crawford merely transferred the telegraph 
girl from the Franco-Prussian war to the 
Cherokee Strip.” 

4 popular volume on psychology and as- 
trology is about to be published by the 
jrentanos under the title of ‘‘ Our Fate and 
the Zodiac." The author is Miss Margaret 
Mayo, who has given several years’ atten- 


tion to the subject. 
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“BLIZABETH.” 


Friends Defend Ser Germee Gar- 


den—One Dissenting Voice. 

ONE OF ELIZABETH’'S LOVERS, writ- 
ing to Tue New York Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW, says: “ Having just read in THE 
New York Times Saturpvay REVIEW of 
Feb. 2 what the writer himself styles 
a ‘feeble and futile kick’ at Eliza- 
beth, | cannot refrain from entering my 
protest against this injustice. The ‘ kick,’ 
‘feeble and futile’ as it is, hurts me, for I 
share the popular prejudice; I love Eliza- 
beth and her solitary Summer in the beau- 
tiful old German garden, and the merry 
nursery rhymes with which she beguiles 
away the dear babies’ Winter of discontent. 

“T rather suspect that ‘California’ is 
just a wee bit lacking in an appreciation 
of the certain subtle sortggf humor which 
endears Elizabeth to her public, and which 
enables her to transform this humdrum 
old world of ours into a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. A lady of rank who 
goes down alone to a neglected estate in 
order to render it into a pleasant home for 
her family scarcely can be called selfish. If 
more of our mothers would follow her ex- 
ample and exchange city life for the coun- 
try our families might resemble the hajj 
healthy one of Elizabeth 

‘Since it appears that a 
of humor shuts out a person from the act- 
ual enjoyment of the Elizabeth books, and 
that it seems possible for a person to 
stand in the full blaze of a bit of literary | 
sunlight and not to feel its genial warmth, 
we would respectfully suggest to Elizabeth 


A BOOK TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
MARGARET HORTON POTTER’S 


UNCANONIZED 


Now that the successful books of last season may be’more accurately judged on their intrinsic. 
merits, the claim of ‘‘Uncanonized” as one of the very best historical novels of the year 
may be confidently presented. The opinions of the critical press—the verdict of the jury, so to 
speak—are now in, and are here succinctly presented: 


UNCANONIZED has “ an intensely absorbing plot.” 


‘*One who opens the book, ‘ Uncanonized,’ 
fore it is finished except with reluctance. 
intensely absorbing plot of a period of history that has not 
most artistically treated.’’-—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


UNCANONIZED is “ of a new and welcome type.” 


by Margaret Horton Potter, will not close it be- 
This romance of English monachism possesses an 
been much written about, and it is 


An historical romance of a new and welcome 


UNCANONIZED is “ powerful.” 


“It is one of the most powerful historical romances 
of an American writer.’ Philadelphia Inquirer, 

‘“‘Miss Potter has written a remarkably str ong 
to make an author famous.’’—Uhe Licing Church, 


UNCANONIZED has “ every character a study.” 


court and cloister carefully pictured."’ 


type.’’--Li New York 


lack of a sense | 


that has ever appeared over the name 


story. one character of which is sufficient 


** Every character is a study Couriera 


every detail of 


that she issue a manifesto for the benefit 
of those who do not understand, 
them of her perfect good faith toward the 
Man of Wrath, and 
her amusement over the ridiculous Minora, 
and her friendship with the musical 
cultured Irais. 

“It occurs to me to wonder more in sor- 
row than in anger whether in the fair 
dawn of this new country the prigs 
still with us.” 


CONNECTICUT 
York Times in answer to 
“If one reads the book at leisure, in a 
quiet mood, the story of daily life is so 
easy in style, so realistic, in fact, so natur- 
al one thinks of it written as he would 
write it. There is no higher tribute to art 
than this: that what is done seems done so 
easily and without effort. There is a rest- 
fulness about the book as well as a charm. 

“But ‘California’ says ‘to subordinate 
love for husband and children who would 
not be a Man of Wrath?’ I am sorry, in- 
deed, ‘California’ has not sensitiveness 
enough to read between the lines the love 
of the household and its happiness, The 
words give to ‘California’ their sound 
only, which often misleads as ‘ barking 
dogs.’ As to the criticism on courtesy due 
a@ guest there are two sides to that. 
a sad fact that some guests are violators 
of any courtesy in return for what may be 
costliness of feeling and much sacrifice. 
Had the criticism been on the wisdom of 
relating the case, it might have raised a 
proper question.” 


writes to THE NEW 
“ California: ”’ 


L. M. S., New York, expressing his ap- 
proval of * California's’ opinion, writes to 
THE New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
to say: ‘1 wish to thank ‘ @alifornia’ for 
his moral courage in announcing, through 
your columns, that he does not share in the 
admiration so lavishly bestowed upon 
* Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ 

“It is reported that the English publisher 
of this .book remarked that he could not 
understand the attraction that it had for 
the public. 

‘What is there in the Elizabeth books? I 
have seen many gardening books much 
sweeter, and more picturesque, but which 
have not had the good fortune to have been 
written by a lady of title, that have been 
most quietly received. For instance, that 
delightful one by Eliwanger, ‘The Gar- 
den's Story’ so freshly, and beautifully 
written. Who hears of it? 

‘‘I do not wish to be accused of having 
no sense of humor, (it is very well devel- 
oped in me for good fun,) but I cannot dis- 
cover either fun or reason in the manner 
that Elizabeth, who is a cultivated woman 
of rank, writes. I trust she does not feel 
so much distaste for the society of her fel- 
low-creatures. Jt is an English trait to be 
courteous to the guest in your house; there- 
fore, with ‘ Calitornia,’ I wonder at her 
treatment of her ‘ friend’ Minora. I would 
be ashamed to own to such discourtesy. 

“There is one good feature, though, in 
all the Elizabeth books; they are excellent 
reading for very nervous persons, as there 
is not anything in them to excite the brain 
or imagination, and so may well be recom- 
mended to nervous prostrates.”’ 

UNTON JACK writes to THe New YORE 
Times Saturpay Review: “ ‘California’ 
accuses the author of ‘subordinating all 
love for fellow-beings—even for husband 
and children—to a love for blossoms.’ Pray 
how does he know that she does? The 
title of the book is ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’ not ‘ Elizabeth's Home 
Life,/ nor ‘ Elizabeth and Her Husband 
and Children.’ Elizabeth is writing about 
her hours of recreation in the garden that 
gives her so much pleasure; the husband 
and children come in incidentally, and the 
little touches that show them to us are 
sometimes humorous, sometimes even ex- 
aggerated for the sake of effect. Every 
one uses this exaggeration and takes slight 
liberties with the truth in telling stories or 
in writing, and it is considered perfectly 
legitimate. No one questions the .funda- 
mental veracity of one who can tell a story 
picturesquely. 

* Again, does ‘California’ suppose that 
what we are told of the mad gardener 
incident or of Elizabeth's visit to the 
village is all there was to those episodes, or 
to her intercourse with servants and ten- 
ants, or that Minora and Irais were real 
people with whom Elizabeth's relations were 
exactly as depicted in the book? Can he not 
vee that both are types, composite, perhaps, 
of many visitors that she had? And who 
would not prefer to be alone to having a 
successions of Minoras in the house, or of 
ladies like the high local potentate’s wife, 
who was sure that Elizabeth was being 
abused by Ker husband because they spent 
the Winter in the country? Why does not 
“ California” go on and show that Elizabeth 
‘Was a cruel woman. because she speaks of 


one of the babies swinging a kitten by Its 


assuring | 
the babies, justifying | 


and | 


are 
| 





It is | 


Journal, Louisville, 


UNCANONIZED, an historical novel, is “ as real as the novel of to-day.” 


ter in ‘ Uncanonized ’ 
Magazine, 


Even upon the historical novel is now 
the novel of to-day, and that its meaning shall be interpreted from our own hearts 
has quite fully met this difficult 


imposed a new condition 


requirement.”’ 


-~E:litor’ s 


that it shall be as real as 


Miss Pot- 


Study, Harper's 


UNCANONIZED “ manifests seriousness of intellectual purpose.” 


‘* Manifests a seriousness of intellectual purpose which 
Richard 


rapid writing.’’— 


Henry Stoddard in Mail and Erpress, New York. 


UNCANONIZED WILL LIVE. 


** Few books of the year seem more sure of 


is rare in this age of 


shallow and 


winning an ever widening 


circle of admiring readers until tts success shall have become notable.”’ 
—The Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale by booksellers gen- 
erally or mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


tail, and does not immediately proceed to 
tell us that she stopped the sport, after the 
odiously self-assertive manner of the father 
in ‘“‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ''? 

But what of words like these: ‘‘ It makes 
one very humble to see one’s self surround- 
ed by such a wealth of beauty and perfec- 
tion * * * and to think of the infinite 
meanness of our own grudging charities. 
*,* © Ido sincereiy trust that the bene- 
diction that is always awaiting me in my 
garden may by degrees grow more de- 
served, and that I may grow in grace and 
patience and cheerfulness, just like the 
happy flowers I se much love."’ Do they 
not give us deeper glimpses into her life 
and sound the keynote of it to those who 
have ears to hear? 

“ MASSACHUSETTS ” also writes to THs 
NEw York Times SATURDAY REVIEW con- 
cerning ‘“ California’s’’ protest against 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” and 
says: ‘‘ Elizabeth is a person of the most 
engaging frankness and unconventionality, 
and her playful strictures on her own fam- 
ily and her guests voice what many more 
conventional people actually feel, but would 
not dare to formulate, perhaps even to 
themselves. And all this is possible to an 
Elizabeth without lessening her love by a 
shadow. This, however, is probably in- 
comprehensible or reprehensible to ‘ Cali- 
fornia!’ 

“I feel deeply grateful to Elizabeth for 
the glimpse she gives us into a life abso- 
lutely simple and sane in its enjoyments, 
finding, as she does, such rare pleasure in 
her flowers, her books, her precious babies; 
so that to a more jaded taste it is like a 
drink of living water to read a few pages 
of her winsome humor and childlike ab- 
sorption in the things she loves best. How 
charming, when nothing in the title sug- 
gests them, to have the babies allowed to 
come in, a delight the more welcome be- 
cause it is a surprise! 

“ Please, ‘ California,’ let Elizabeth help 
on the world according to her own nature 
in her own light, frank, nature-loving, and 
truth-loving way! It is not in her to utter 
commonplaces om.family affection, for to 
wear her heartsom her sleeve. She writes 
about herself and her garden, and with no 
thought of doing good has brought the 
gladness of life to hundreds of us in the 
most effective way; that is, by an emana- 
tion of her own personality.” 


DISILLUSION. 
l wandered through a garden, 
“dts fragrance haunts me yet; 
A dream of morning-glories 
Whose petals still were wet 
With fairy dewdrops hanging 
Upon their blushing lips, 
And honeysuckles lifting cups 
On graceful finger tips. 
The roses drooped with sweetness 
Above the violet beds; 
The mignonettes half lifted 
Their heavy, sleepy heads. 
A sense of peace and beauty 
Pervaded all the place; 
Of homely toil and trouble 
It seemed to bear no trace. 
The essence of refinement 
Was ever in the air; 
A woman's gentle heart and brain 
Had planned that garden fair. 
And lost In sweet contentment, 
I wandered here and there 
Through flowery mazes, hoping 
To view my lady fair. 
Oh, joy, I saw her coming 
With April, May, and June, 
Companions of the flowers 
With which they seemed in tune. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 





Ghe MARCH Number 


BEGINS 


THE SECOND YEAR OF 


THE 


MART 


ET 


The unexampled success of this magazine is a wonder to the publishing 


world and the public. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


THESE FACTS ARE THE ANSWER. 


First. 


Its motive is to entertain rather than instruet. 


All the world, tired 


with the pressure of modern life, looks for entertainment and amusement in 


the hour given to reading. 


Second, —It has secured the very brightest, strongest and most up-to-date 
writers from not only the field of litreature, but from the ranks of the best so- 


ciety in Europe and America. 


They are smart, they are of the smart set, and 


their work has the tone, style and atmosphere of the first social circles. 
Third. —It is the handsomest, best manufactured and most artistic maga- 


zine ever printed, 
It costs 25 cents per number. 


$3.00 per year. 


It would be well to send in subscriptions now te commence with this sec- 


ond year of the magazine. 


- Bound volumes (2) in neat cloth for the library, of all the numbers for the 
year 1900, will be delivered free for $5.00; or for $8.00, these and all the 12 
issues of 1901, with the January and February issues of 1902, will be sent free, 


THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH, 


BY 


MRS, BURTON HARRISON. 


is a strong novelette of-emotional interest, and leads the 


MARCH NUMBER, OUT TO-DAY. 


Other especially good things are: 


THE WHIRL OF CHANCE 
eyss Prize Short Story) 
THE LOVES OF MR. HEATH 
THE CURRENT OF ‘THINGS 
THE MESTIZA - =~ « - ~ 
'THE,MANSION - - 3. ~ 
IN XN EGYPTIAN G4MDEN - 


By Henry Goelet MeVickar 
By hb lora Bigelow Dodge 
By Edgar Fawcett 
By Mrs. William Allen 

- By Bliss Carman 

- By Clinton Scollard 


aA 


and 40 more scintillant stories; poems, witticiams, ete. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers (who will also take subscriptions). 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


But walking Glose beside them, 
Was one I'll not forget-— 
Irais rudely broke the spell, 
“ Lighting a cigarette."’ 
ELIZABETH ROOSE CODDINGTON., 
Oradell, N. J., Feb, 13, 1901. 


Tommy and the Literary Tempera- 


ment, 

H. SAHLER, writing to THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW, says: “ Barrie's 
Tommy, in my opinion, has the literary 
temperament. A literary temperament is 
not necessarily possessed by all writers 
any more than a artistic temperament by 
all painters. Historians, philosophical es- 
sayists, &c., do not always possess it. We 
might take Goethe as a prototype of the 
genuine literary temperament. His enjoy- 
ment of sentiment for its own sake ts well 
known. He could shed copious tears over 
parting from his beloved, but he would 


make little effort to bring about another 
meeting. Literary artists are students of 
their own emotions to a destructive degree; 
their emotions turn upon and rend them- 
selves. Browning has touched this subject 
in these lines: 


“ We live—and they experiment on life. 
These artists, poets, all who stand aloof 
To overlook the farther, 


» “The literary temperament hoverin - 
tween two worlds, the real and the fica, 


eannot give itself unresérvedly to either, 
and when at rest in one hears voices of the 
other calling it back. _ 

“The relation between love and senti- 
mentality is like that between religion and 
philosophy. Religion reflecting upon itself 
becomes eventually philosophy, and love 
reflecting upon itself becomes the self- 
conscious sentimentalizing of litterati.”’ 


Se 


Hawthorne's First Diary. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


In answer to 4 correspondent, you re- 


cently gave a full list of first editions of 
Hawthorne, which | have taken much in- 
terest in verifying. 1 do not suppose that 
a littl volume entitled, ‘‘ Hawthorne's 
First Diary, with an Account of lis Dis- 
covery and Loss,” published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in 1897, really belongs to 
such a list as your correspondent called 
for. And yet it seems to me that Haw- 
thorne’s boyish work, not intended by him 
for publication, and which came to light by a 
curious chance many years after his death, ° 
is worthy of a place in the collections o 
admirers of his genius. The authenticity 
ef the fragments from his diary here 
served is conceded by the best authorities, 
notwithstanding the mystery that still sur- 
rounds the story of the discovery and Joss 
of the original manuscript. It seems to 
me that no Hawthorne collection ‘is com- 
plete without this unique specimen of the 
great author’s earliest ef in litera 
ure, 


JIT" Martvorough Street, Boston, rep. it 
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ELIZABETH 


AND 


HER VISITS. 


Who is this Elizabeth ? 


The prettiest, most fascinating, most charming, 
most lovable girl you ever saw. 


What has she done ? 

She has written an account of her visits to great: 
English and French country houses. 

Wh;? 

To tell you of the delightful times sh: had, and 


to make you acquainted with a new personality 
entirely. 











Did she writz the German Garden took ? 


I don’t know, but she is just the sort of woman 
who could easiiy do it. 


Where cain I sze her ? 
Buy a copy of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth,” and 


you will have a‘so a beautiful picture of her as 
frontispiece. 


Where can I get the 
At any bookseller’s. 


book ? 


rice $3.50. 














The ‘lorna Doone’ 






















of American Fiction.”’'—The Interior. 


EN HOLDEN 


By IRVINC BACHELLER. 








The February BOOKMAN says: | ‘The marvellous success of ‘ Eben 

‘*Bben Holden’ was unquestionably | Holden’ is as much a compliment to 

the gre: \merican public as to the 

the leading book for the month, and | aytnor, ‘Eben Holden’ is a 

pi i y L » tsel! true book; it is pre-eminently a story 

probably ex ling In numbers for | of Ame ricans for Americans. We have 

the ten day mmediately preceding | long he: rd calls for What should be the 

Christ: ea buied Sint wane tl great American novel; here we have 

: } the nearest approach to it. In Ameri 

irs epu in cases of accumu- | Can literature we have now a perfect 

lated orde 1 in advance « ub- | representation of a typical American 
li ‘ |} character.” —-Philadelphia Telegraph 

EDMUND sg ARENCE STEDMAN Says: 

It i forest ented, f h-aired, bracing, and wholly American story of 

yuntry and town life. f, in the far future, our successors wish to know 

what were the real life and atmosphere in which the country folk that saved 

this nation g loved, wrought and had their being, they must go back 

to such true and zestful and poetic tales of ‘fiction’ as ‘Snow Bound’ 

and ‘Eben Holden 


42me. Gold Lettered on Fed Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At All Book Stores, 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


The Book Everybody Is 


GaCTARS ‘SAWYER Reading and Talking About. 


—_——AND— 

‘* None but some one thorough- 
s Corner Folks. ly acquainted with New roi 
land in the prime of its individual 
distinction could give us the 
delightful rural pictures we have 
here. . + « he book is in- 
teresting from beginning to end, 
and is, perhaps, even most inter- 
esting and most amusing where 
its highest quality is least in evi- 
dence.”—J. E. BRYANT, M. A., 
Chairman of the Book Commit- 
tee The Booklover’s Library. 


FAST NEARING THE 
100,000 MARK. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In preparation: 
** BLENNERHASSETT,”’ 


“The Village Gossips wondered who he was, } ;.. +) 
what he was, what he came for, and how 
long he intended to stay.” 


ame author—Charles Felton Pidgin 


C, M, CLARK PUB, CO., BOSTON, MASS, 





NOTES AND | NEWS. 


Fiction in- the \ 
“The Helmet 





March Century, besides 
of Navarre” and “ Her 
Mountain Lover,” will include ‘* Surabhi,’ 
by Flora Annie Steel, author of “ =e 
from the Punjab,” and ‘On the Face ¢ 

the Waters.” ‘“ Surabhi"’ was only a cow, 
but she was much more to old Gopal, the 
Brahman, who owned her. There will also 
be presented “ Fée,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; “The Expatriation of Jonathan 
Taintor,” by Charles Battell Loomis; ‘ The 
Last Hunt of Dorax,”’ by Olive Huck, and 
the opening of Irving Bacheller’s new se- 
rial already noted. It will be seen that the 


early promises of The Century to ma 
the present “a year of fiction” are being 
fulfilled. 

Miss Wilkins’s attractive story, ‘“ The 


Heart's Highway,” has been dramatized by 
Frank H. Carstarphen. The stage version 
is said to be particularly acceptable to the 
author—rather an unusual feature. in the 
circumstances—and both author and play- 
wright feel sure that the story lends itself 
both to theatrical spectacle and action, It 
is understood that Miss Wilkins's publish- 


ers, Doubleday, Page & Co.. are in nego- 
tiation looking to its production. 


‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,” that success- 
ful novel published by ©, M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston is rapidly ap- 
proaching the 100,000 mark. The colored 
map, which the author has prepared in con- 
nection with his tale, and which we have |} 
already mentioned, has now made its ap- 
pearance. It is a unique and decidedly 


pleasing feature 




















| 
| 
| 


the Earliest Discoveries to the Present 
Time.” The material t* based upon the 
histories of James Grahame, Dr. David 
Ramsay, Dr. William Robertson, and Dr, 
8. 8S. Smith and others, brought down to 
date by competent writers. 


Drexel Biddle has in press seventeen vol- 
umes by standard authors’ which he pro- 
poses to issue in a 60-cent library. The 
volumes, which in regard to binding, let- 
terpress, and jHustrations will be attractive, 
inelude the copyright works of Mrs. Moles- 
worth, Ouida, W. Clark Russell, E. P. Ben- 
son, W. B®. Norris, Clinton Ross, and others, 

The Melbourne (Australia) Booklover 
heads its sist of the most popular books of 
the moment, “other than fiction,” with 
Miss Scidmore’s ‘China: The Long-Lived 
Empire,"” which is published by the Century 
Company. 





According to their annudl catalogue for 
(40, the Macmillan Company published 545° 
books last year, one-third of which were by 
American authors. 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, in his intro- 
duction to a new edition of Beecher’s 
“Comforting Thoughts,” writes: “Of all 


the books that hold ‘comfort for the com- 
fortless,’ this Httle volume of selections 
seems at once the most beautiful and most 
helpful.'" The work is being prepared for 
publication by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
and will contain, besides the original text, 
some new matter from unpublished sources, 
together with appropriate Ulustrations. 


—_—_—— 

















-- — The Rey. A. W. Jackson's “ James Martl- 

G. P. Putnam's Sons are about to bring | neau: A Biography and Study,’ has just 
out a new book translated from the French | gone into a fourth edition at Little, Brown 
of the author of “The Women of the] & Co.’s. Mr. Curtin’s translation of Sienkie- 
Renaissance,” R. de Maulde de Claviére wiez’s novel, ‘‘ The Knights of the Cross,” 
It will be entitled The Art of Life, is now selling in its eighth edition. 

(L’Art de la Vie.) - - 

‘The Story of Surah,” a tale of th | The J. B. Lippincott Company bas Just 
North Atlantic coast of the present day. | brought out a new edition of Ho iston 
by Miss Foster, will be published imm« Stew art Ch smberlain s “ Life of Wagner, 
diately by Brentano | which of special interest on account of 

= a the season of grand opera 

G. W. Dillingham Company nnounce | —_—_— 

‘The Toletee Savior,’ a historical romance L. (. Page & Co. of Boston announce 
of incient Me xico, by Mrs. John Ellsworth | the new Red Rose Library, being a series 
Grah a fhe author is a native of Ww Y- | of love and mystery, by well-known Amer- 
oming Valley, Penn., and a@ relative of the | jean and foreign writers; the volumes are 
late Alice and Phoebe Cary. Tier book | published monthly, and, following Elwyn 
represents an observi ojourn of about | Barron’s ‘ Manders,” the January issue, 
nine years in Mexico | there wil! be presented “‘ Friendship and 
es aay 3 a unapat te - Folly,”’ by Maria Louise Poole; ‘* The Black 
is rhe W ritings of King Alfre d by Fred- Terror,’’ by J. K. Leys; *“* Rose of Acadie,” 
eee te eee a oe. = “ e~9 of by Matshall Saunders: *Muriella,” by 
ion i he Sdesusiibian: Comnnes , | Ouida The Triumph of Death,’ by d’An- 
) , ‘ ipar |} nunzio; Ada Vernham,”’ by Richard 
s 7 “eee : | Marsh: Via Lueis,”” by Magda Stuart 
hs oe ersten of the late Prof. Charles | ginai, i; ‘‘ Breaking the Shackles,” by Frank 
F. Dunbar's “ Banking” is being prepared | Barrett, and “Unto the Heights of Sime 
for G. P. Putnam's Sons by F. W. Taus- | .);.; 7 a are 

" ; A | plicity by Johannes Reimers 
sig, Professor of Political Economy at | 
Harvard. | eee 

as The tories in the March Scribner will 

“Without a Warrant,”’ by Hildegard include another of E. W. Hornung’s Am- 
Brooks, will be published this Spring by | ateur Cracksman Stories, ‘The Fate of 
Charles Scribner's Sons The scene of ac- Faustina,’ dealing with a romantic episode 
tion is laid in the South of to-day, and th in the cureer of the incomparable Raffles, 
plot is said to be one of ingenuity and | with illustrations by F. C. Yohn; an army 
mystery. a | story A Battle and a Quarrel,” by Fred- 

One strong feature in the Lippincott | erick Palmer, the scene of which is laid 
is that of Colonial literature, which is | in the Philippines, and “ Our Two Uncles,” 
being constantly added to \ few titles | by Sydney Herman Preston, author of 
will serve to show its significance: “ Sal- The Green Pigs an amusing tale of 
ons, Colonial and Re ates ‘Through | Mistaken identity, with illustrations by H. 
Colonial Doorways,” “ Colonial Day ind | A. “Linnell. There will also be an article 
Dames,” ‘‘ Heirlooms in Miniature, and a | abounding in picturesque, pathetic, and hu- 

novel, “A Last Century Maid,” by Anne | ™orous scenes, by Arthur Henry, entitled 

| Hollingsworth Wharton; Paul Leicester | An the Immigrant with illustra- 
Ford's ‘True George Washington,” Syd io nman Fink 
ney George Fisher's ‘True senjamin | __— 

| rar klin and ‘“* Tru William Penn”; | M. TI \ ield has in active preparation 

|} also Mr. Fisher book on *“ Men, Wome fhe Stery of Alfred the Great,’’ by Wal- 
ind Manners in Colonial Times 1 ter Hawkir an ) Thornton Smith, with 
Rockwell Wilson's ‘‘ Rambles in ( al | @lustratior randa and Its People,” 
Byways parts of Virginia Tatnail Pea- | by Brig. Gen. Lugard; “ The Story of West 

| cock Famous American Belle 0 i frica by the late Mary Kingsley, and.a 

| Nii nth Century and Ge Gibt | novel called Tr Heart of Babylon,” by 
novel, Vil ind (utla |; Db s Cromart which is a story of social 
Our N in Lo D 

Harrison Robert whose “ Red Blood 
and Blue” is now 1g in its fourtl N . books announced by D. Ap- 
tion, has written nother dramatic tale eton & Co. include x new edition of “ Ap- 


} ner 


| throw 














which Charles Scribner Sons will shor 
present under the title of The hh der 
It is a tale of love and jealousy, the 

of which is laid in Louisville, K; 

Th Macmillan Compan are about 
add to their Cambridg Historical Ser 
‘The French Monarchy, 1483-1789,"" by A. 
J. Grant of Yorkshire College, Leed King 
land, in two volumes; An Essay on West- 
ern Civilization in Its Economic Aspects,” 
(Vol. ID.,) by W. Cunningham, Fellow « 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and ‘** Canada 
Under British Rule, 1760-1867,"" by Sir J. G 
Bourinot, clerk of the Dominion House of 


Commons. 


An interesting feature of The Auton 
bile for February is a collection of letter 
from twenty private owners of motor car- 
riages, giving their personal experiences 
in the matter of repair, maintenance and 
expense, 

‘Aes Triplex,’’ by Robert Louis Ste 

} son, is a separate edition of this favorite 
essay from “ Virginibus Puerisque,"’ issued 


this author's 
Charles” Scrib- 


with 
by 


binding 
Sermon, 


in uniform 
‘ Christma 
8s Son: 


tructive book 
traction are being published by the 
Lippincott Company, W Wo 
ynt’s “ Motor Vehicles and Motor 
their design, construction, and 
and ‘*Mechanical Traction it 
Lieut. Col. Otfried Layriz, whi 
considerable light upon the possi- 
bilities of motor traction in South Africa 
and how far they have ivailed of b 
the British. 


Two and ins 
motor 
J. B. 
Beaume 
treating of 
ration, 


War by 


inter ting 


opm 


been 


l-U 1 Word b Alfred Ayr 
iblished this month D. Api 
on & The book is leveled specially 
ome half-dozen that are made | 

ell-nigh that 


use the English lage 


Some 
will be p 


Co 


by 


erro! 


every one has oc 


ision 
lang 
Iienry 8. Allen John C. All 


son ol 





the old firm of Allen, Morrell & Wardwel 
book publishers, of Andover, Mass 

in active preparation a work in eight oc- 
tave volumes, entitled America The 
Western World: its Complete History from 





eto Geografia Superior,"’ and Puron’s 

el Lector Moderno, No. 3 

The current number of The International 
Studio includes The Art of Ndouvard Ma- 
net," by Antonin Proust, with ten illustra- 
tior Peter Behrens,” by C. F. A. Voy- 
sey, with e t illustrations; The Work 
of Didier-Pouget, Landscape Painter,’ by 
Wynford Dewhurst, with five illustrations, 











The awards in The Studio prize competition 
ire also given in seventeen illustrations, 
The color and tinted work in this number 
i p tic ul ittractive 

In answer to the repeated criticism that 

Penitente one of Bowen-Merrill's 
new publications, is overdrawn and that the 
attempted crucifixion, as described in the 

tory, never did and never could occur in 
fvee America, it may interest some to hear 
what The Evangelical Herald has to say: 

rhe Penitente li in the San Luis Val- 
ley, in tl 5 of Colorado, and have at- 
tempted t tice of their peculiar relig- 
iou es in the last few years. One nearly 
related to the riter of this review was 
Ww t ieir practice as late as 188z,"’ 

In the recentl issued *‘ Last Songs from 
Vagabon 1 by Bliss Carman and Rich- 
ird Hovey, the authorship of each poem is 

| made wn | initials in the table of 
onter The last poem, The Advent- 
rers bears the initials of both authors, 
It wa f incomplete among Mr. Ho- 

‘ pa and Mr. Carman was happily 
inspired to write the concluding stanzas. 
The seri of volumes of poems begun by 
Copeland & Day several years ago has been 

nplete 1 Small, Maynard & Co. 

wa d edition ‘ Pottery 

Pore b edwin A. Barber, with 
\ tion i hortly to be is- 
( e. 2 m 5 

\ dit ‘ ind copi of Rip Van 
Win wit! hand-illuminated initials, 
i ited on ad Kel-edge paper in old style, 
end bound } hand in burlap, is being is- 
sued by Charles M. Hill of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Perhaps better than any other edition that 
we have seen this issue of Irving's master 
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Love Letters 
of a Musician 


“An exquisite prose poem,” 


one-half so well carried out 
as In 
a Musician.’ 
one line of cynicism to inar 
the beauty of their effect.” 
Such are a 


and its companion, 


Later Love Letters 


of a Musician 
By Myrtle Reed. 
fully printed and 
Two volumes, 
namental cloth top, 
$1.75; the set in box, $3.50. 
Full flexible crimson mo- 
rocco, two volumes, in box, 
$5.CO. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

27 and 29. West 23d St., New York. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


Iasued Every Thursday, S 


“IDEAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” 
By President Draper of Ulinols University, 
This Week's Issue. 
Announcement of the Current Volume an 
the Paper FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


bound. 


d Sample 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
List OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


Is NOT ONLY A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BRIEF OF THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EXQUISI’ T E 
LITTLE BIRELOT IN ITSELF. SENT 
POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 


IN 


THOMAS RB. 
Portland, 


MOSHER 
Maine. 


BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN TRUST 
SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Recollections of a Georgia Loyalist, 


By ELIZABETH LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTON, 

Edited by Rev Arthur Wentworth Maton, B. A. 
—A most valuable and- interesting contribution 
to *‘ REVOLUTIONARY AMERICANA.’ 


M. EF. MA RGFS@L ED & CO., PUBL ERA, 
14 West 22d St., New Yor 


By Captain A. T. Mahan, . &. N. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A masterly review, with 473 illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous full-page color drawings by 
Remington, Reuterdahl, Thulstrup, and others, 


Price 
R.u. Susecll, 3 West 209th St., New York 


MALKAN Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 


BOOKMAN. | 
HANOVER sq. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
No. 1 WILLIAM ST.| Special Discounts 
to rertns 


WHOSE 
SHOULD 


and 67 STONE 8ST. 
TEL. 1121 Broad. 


“DEACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—fPhila. Item. 


IN THE PALAGE OF THE KING. 


F. Marion Crawford’s new novel is “ head 
and shou! iders above recent books of its 
class” ; “‘ of marvellous power and ex- 
cevtional bril’'iancy,’’ say the critics. 


1HE MOST TALKED- OF NOVEL 
OF THE SEASON 


The Master Christian 


Read the ‘we Rew Fan Papers by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Just published in THE CORNHILL BOOKLET. 
Ten Cents, of all newsdealers, or of ALFRED 
BARTLETT, Publisher, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sol 
WALTE R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 
out-of-town ered. 


BAYA 418 Putnam Ave., (Brook- 
. “ m e., 
lyn,) New York City 


kinds o: Sold, and Exchanged. 
te ag Gornta vis’ Bookstore, 1,535 
Broadway, nettr Soe oe De ~ 


| sketch carries with it 


|} known translator 


“© Nowhere has the idea been | 


| while in 


‘The Love Letters of | 
“ Without | 


few of the| 
terms with which critics have 
greeted this charming book.| 


| Franco-German 


| Rebel, 
| by Jean Bertheroy; “ 
| by 


| Georges 


Beautt- | 


8vo, gilt or- | 
each | 


} now 


| is yet 


| ple 


| hardly 
|} prizes 


| way, 





NEW YORK, 


suggestion of 
American 


a fine 


the true meaning of the story in 


| literature, 


March Chau- 

tussian 
the well- 
article on 


the features In the 
will be an article 
by Isabel F. Hapgood, 
of Tolstoi; an 
Internationalism,” by T. N. 
Carver of Harvard; “ Critical Studies in 
French Literature,"’ by Walter T. Peirce, 
The Rivalry of Nations Series 
Edwin A. Start of Tufts treats of recent 
developments in Eastern Africa and the 
Growth of the.Foreign Policy of the 
United States."’ 


Among 
tauquan 
Women,” 


on 


“Trusts and 


- 


have just received the follow- 
ing books from Paris: ‘* Les Troncons du 
Glaive,"" by Raul and Victor Margueritte, 
which is the continuation of ** Le Désastre,” 
by the sam@ authors, both treating on the 
war of 1870-1, and 
forming a counterpart to Zola’s “ La Dé- 
‘La Saison a Baia,”’ by Hugues 
beautifully illustrated; ‘ Hérille,” 
Le Partage du Coeur,” 
louis de Robert; ‘‘Des Juges,"” by 
Clemenceau, and ‘‘Almanach de 
1yo1.”’ 


Brentano's 


bacle "'; 


Gotha, 


Whoever may have written An Eng- 
lishwoman’'s Love Letters,’’ it was not Myr- 
tle Reed. She has been accused of it eleven 
times in one week, and strange people have 
been writing her letters of inquiry about it. 


Brier PeErRsonaLs.—Mr. Norman Duncan, 
author of ‘‘ The Soul of the Street,’’ spent 
last Summer with the shore fishermen 
of the Upper Newfoundland Coast, and is 
engaged in putting the “ color’’ he 
there gathered into the form of a series 
of short stories for McClure’s Magazine. 
This is a field, which, so far as we know, 
unworked by fiction writers, al- 
we have had several stories the 
which are laid on the Southern 
Eastern Coasts, The peculiar cus- 

and isolated character of these peo- 
should, in the hands of a writer of 
Mr. Duncan's imagination and gift of ob- 
servation, be presented in ways which can 
fail to be new and interesting. 

The Baltimore News offers 
for short stories. All manuscripts 
hould be prepared in the 
and not contain more than 1,500 words 
competition closes March 1 next. 

-A Frenchman who has read “ An Eng- 
lishwoman's Love Letters” notes a strong 
resemblance between the epistles 
this title and ‘“ L’Amitié Amoureuse,” at- 
tribnted to the late Guy de Maupassant, 
and published in this country by 
Brothers & Co. under the title of 
‘n Friendship."’ 

——Apropos of Henry B. Fuller's latest 
story, Richard Le Gallienne is moved to 
say that ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani" 

the delightful book which first made 
his name—is likely to take its place among 
the few American classics of a period not 
overflowing with classics.’’ We cordially 
indorse what Mr. Le Gallienne says. 

——A story is being whispered among the 
publishers of this city that recently several 
well-known American authors, including W. 
D. Howells and G. W. Cable, were asked 
to sanction a compilation from their 
cepyright works. In the innocence of their 
hearts they consented. When the “ an- 
thology "’ appeared it turned out to be an 
advertisement of a brand of beer to which 
the quotations were ingeniously made to 
refer. It is also added that each of the 
authors quoted was presented by the brew- 
ery company with a’ complimentary keg 
of beer. How many were willing to accept 
this as a quid pro for their wounded feel- 
ings or other varied emotions we have been 
unable to discover, 

——Here is an 
from The Bordentown Register: 
Secollard, Ruby Perkins, J V. Cheeny, 
Faith Hapgood, and Aurelia Key are said 
to be the pen names used by Richard Wat- 
son Gilder.”” As Bordentown is the birth- 
place of Mr. Gilder, and as the old 
Gilder homestead still stands there to re- 
ceive the Winter's snow and the Summer 
sunshine and rain, and as there is a liter- 
ary club in the town, we present the infor- 
mation without comment, but not without 
marveling. 


though 
scenes ol 
and 
toms 


The 


** Love 


enlightening paragraph 
“ Clinton 


FIRST THREE ENGRAVED 
VIEWS OF NEW YORK. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Tue Satrurpay Review 
for Dec. 15 is a communication from Mr, I 
Lee Phillips of the Map Department in the 
Library of Congress on “ Early New York 
Maps and Views,” which contains some 
rather surprising statements about their 
dates and order of publication. As the 
history of the first three engraved views of 
New Amsterdam has been so thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and is now so generally known 
to antiquarians, it is Tesirable to examine 
the evidence on which Mr. Phillips bases 
his conclusions. 

It is a wise remark made by Mr. William 
Loring Andrews in his letter printed in Tage 
New York Times Saturpay Review for 
Dec. 22, that “these old books, maps, 
and prints are not always what upon their 
face they appear to be.’’ Even Mr. Phillips 
will admit the truth of these words, when 
he makes a rigorous re-examination of 
his ‘“‘unique’’ books and maps, in the 
light of the following criticisms. 

The first engraved view of New York was 
published in 1651, tn Joost Hartgers's 
** Beschrijvinghe van Virginia,’ as correctly 
stated by Mr. Phillips. The same engrav- 
ing, which is inscribed “tFort Nieuw Am- 
sterdam op de Manhatans,” was used again 
in the first edition of Adrian van der 
Donck’'s “ Beschryvinge van Nieuw-Neder- 
lant," which was published in the early 
part of 1655, the final license being dated 
Feb, 2 of that year. There is no map in 
this edition of Donck’s book, nor is there 
any mention whatever of a map on the 
original title page. Mr. Phillips's statement 
to the contrary will be explained below. 

The second engraved view of New York 
shows the high-pointed roof of the church 
within the fort. 94 is printed at the foot of 


THE 


SATURDAY, 


| know 
| Brodhead 


thus | 


| the above evidence, 


ing 


$400 in| 
| 


conventional | 


} grave 


bearing | 


Meyer | 
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a large map of New Netherland, with the 
title, ‘‘ Novi Betgit Novaeque Angliae 
non partis Virginiae tabula multis in loci 
emendata a Nicolao Joannis 
which to have been 
1655, The map itself bears no date, 
from the researches of 
(History of New York, 
Page note,) that it came out 
1656, because in January of that year an 
impression of the same map was appended 
to certain documents which were submitted 
to the 
the 
and 


ne 


appears published in 


Vol. I., 


G2i, before 


West India Company. These documents 
the map attached are still 
among the Government archives at 
Hague. 
copies 
There 
perplate 


The 


the New York Public 
also reissues from the same cop- 
by N. Visscher the son, who seems 


in 
are 


to have succeeded to his father’s business | 
| 
and by other map publishers of | 


before 1659, 
later date. 
If Mr. Phillips had given due credence 
which is also mentioned 
on Page 12 of Asher's “ List of Maps and 
Charts,’ he would not have made the mis- 
take of taking a modern colored fac simile, 
with the added date of 1659, for the original 
map, nor would he have been so positive in 
claiming that ‘‘the date of this Vischer 
map in the library settles a long contro- 
versy, and the inset view of New York City 
the third known, instead of the 
as generally supposed.’’ When [ 
saw this map at the Library of Congress 
last November I called Mr. Phillips's at- 
tention to the general style of the lettering, 
which was unlike that of the seventeenth 
century, but rather like the modern letter- 
of the nineteenth century. Since then 
Mr. Robert H. Kelby of the New York His- 
torical Society 
another copy 


becomes 


second, 


of the same colored fac sim- 
following inscription a 
quarter of an inch below the border, which 


ile, containing the 


“A core 
original 


in the 
rect 


Library 
copy and 
Dutch map in the 
publisher, New York Engraved by Thos 
Starling, Wilmington Square, London, 18338 
The fac simile is very well done, being en- 
d on copper and colored like the origi- 
but there are a number of misspellings 
Mahattans for Manhattans, 
ndt (on Long Island) for Gebro- 
ken Landt, Keemstee for Heemstee, (Hemp- 
&ec. The words ‘‘ Amsterdam, 1659,"" 
added to the scroll title the view 
New Amsterdam. 


of Congress copy: 


imitation of the 


nal, 
that Is, 
broken La 


Gre- 


stead,) 
are above 


so! 


The 
on a small map of New Netherland, 
lished in the second edition of 
book, at Amsterdam, in 1656. The map is 
evidenfly copied from Vischer's large map, 
but taking in only the middle portion, and 
the view of New Amsterdam at the bottom 
is the same, omitting the reference letters 
to the bulldings. On the title page is the 
Statement that it is the second edition of 
the book, illustrated with a pertinent map, 
and purged of many errors. The view of 
1651, which was used in the 1655 edition, is 
omitted because the new view superseded it 


third engraved view of New York is 
pub- 


In the Library of Congress is a copy of 
the first edition of Donck’s New Nether- 
land, which had lost its original title page. 
The imperfection has been supplied by a 
modern fac simile, fairly well done, 
there has also been added a modern 
simile of the map, not so well done. Un- 
fortunately, the artist who made the fac 
simile did not have access to the title page 
of the first edition, and so he relied on the 
somewhat different title of the second edi- 
tion, (1656,) which he has followed line for 
line, including mention of the map and thé 
map itself, omitting only the words “ Den 
tweeden Druk 
print, and changing the date to 1655. 
tention 
this'copy on Pages 182 and 183 of Pilling’s 
‘ Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages,’ 
(Washington, 1888,) and reasons were stated 
there for believing that the title was not 

uine. Two years later, in his “‘ Bibliog- 
raphy of the Algonquian Languages,”’ 
(Washington, 
his belief that it was “ probably a fictitious 
title page, made by pen or lithography from 
that of the 1656 edition."’ Last November 
Mr. Phillips showed the book to me, and I 
told him then that the title and map were 
plainly in fac simile, and very like the fac- 
simile work of which there are many speci- 
mens among the Lenox books. 


and 
fac 


At- 


In closing, I wish to add my concurrence 
to what Mr. Phillips says about the 
large amount of valuable material in the 
map department under his charge. Not only 
is it one of the most important collections 
of cartography in this country, but it Is one 
of the best arranged, and the admirable 
monographs that Mr. Phillips has already 
prepared and is now preparing for publica- 
tion will in time make this fact more gen- 
erally known. WILBERFORCE EAMBS. 
New York Public Library, Lenox Branch, 

Feb. 9, 1901. 


Interchange of Compliments. 


** Reminiscences of Oxford,’ by the Rey. 
W. Tuckwell. 7 

Of Prof. Thorold Rogers's bons mots the 
majority, perhaps, will not bear repetition; 
there was truth as well as pungency in the 
saying which explained his writing a book 
on Holland by the fact that it is ‘a low 
country full of dams."”" When Freeman 
came up to examine in the newly founded 
history school, he and Rogers, an equally 
ursine pair, were maliciously brought to- 
gether at a dinner party. In compliment to 
Rogers the host led the talk to political 
economy. “ Political economy,” said Free- 
man, “‘ seems to me to be so much garbage.” 
* Garbage, is it?’ said Rogers; ‘‘ the very 
thing for @ hog like you.” - ‘ 


- 


From 


but we | 
Mr. J. BR. 


States General by the Directors of | 
preserved | 


Of the original map there are four | 
Library. | ¢ 


| terlude of “ The Tenor and 


to } 


has called my attention to | 


possession of S. Converse, | 
| novel, 


Donck's | 


| peror Frederick, “ Unser 


" and one line below the im- | 


was called to the peculiarities of | 


1890,) Mr. Pilling announced | 


|The Latest Books. 


Visschero,”’ | 


Two Good Novels by Two Clever English 
Women, Two Biographical Works and 
the First of Our American Novels. 

As you look back now at Sarah 
Grand’s novel “ The Heavenly 
Twins,” you will find that the 
pleasantest memories that it 
arouses are those of the madcap 
Angelica and her part in the in- 
the 
Boy.” The heroine of Madame 
Grand’s new novel, 


‘*Babs The Impossible,”’ 

| which we published on Thursday, 
| is just such another girl as An- 
gelica—she gets into and out of 
scrapes with equal facility and 
| finally settles down by marrying 
| the very man you have picked 
| out for her. 

The story isn’t as full of un- 
pleasant problems as the earlier 
book—but it is really more of 
a romance and has quite as much 
of the author’s delightful humor. 

ee Se ie el? 





Another clever Englishwoman, 


| probably less well known to you 


| inscription had been cut away or covered up | 


Mrs. 


new 


than Madame Grand, is 
Stepney Rawson, whose 


‘““A Lady of the Regency,” 
' was also on our St, Valentine’s 
Day list, 

This is a story of a_ beautiful 
Yorkshire girl who came to Lon- 
don in the days of the regency, 
from 1800-1820—and became at- 
tached to the Court; of how she 
lived and loved and was finally 
won. | 

The London “ Academy ” 
of it: “ All the acquired cau- 
tiousness of the reviewer can- 
not hinder us from asserting that 

‘A Lady of the Regency” is a 


remarkable novel.” 


says 


* * * * * * 


One does not have to be of 
any great age to remember the 
| genuine sorrow felt throughout 
the world over the death of Em- 
Fritz,” 
the father of the present Emperor 
of Germany. 

We have just published the 


“Life of Emperor Frederick,” 
by Margaretha Von Poschinger, 
done into English with an in- 
troduction by Sidney Whitman. 
The life of any monarch is inter- 
esting to even the least snobbish 
of us, but this life is of so in- 
timate and personal a. character 
that it is of uncommon value. 

It contains much private cor- 
respondence never before pub- 
lished, 


2K x a * * * 


* Eastover Court House,’’ 
the first of our series of 12 





American novels to be done this 
year, has made an immediate and 
decided hit, 

If you want an honest opinion 
as to the reason for this success, 
it is this: It is a story that shows 
men and women as they really 
are in the South to-day, It is 
redolent of the soil. It is en- 
livened by anecdotes which are as 
full of native humor and life as 
those in “ David Harum.” 


“* Babs the mpossible,”’|**Life of Frederick,” 
#150, $2.50. 

«Lady ofthe Regency," |“Eastover Court 
$1.50, House,” $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’sNew Books 


THE NEW EPOCH FOR FAITH 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D, D., author of ‘‘ The Chiist of To-Day,” “ The 

Witness to Immortality,” etc. 1amo, $1.50. 

This book is an uncommonly fresh and valid contribution to the best kin 1 of 
modern religious literature. It is an interpretation of the religious co ditions of 
to-day from the point of view of a progressive thinker. Dr. ‘Gordon assumes as 
clearly true-that the direction of religious development for the past twenty years 
has been toward a freer and fuller faith. His work, while carefuliy discriminating, 
is distinctly optimistic, and is written with remarkable literary power and charm. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 


A Retrospect; being the Addresses delivered in connection with the Unveiling of 
a Memorial in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts on 
the rsoth anniversary of his dismissal from the pastorate of that Church. 
Edited by H. NORMAN GARDINER, Professor of Philosophy in Smith Col- 
lege, Chairman of Edwards Memorial Committee. With portraits of Edwards 
and his Wife, and a picture of the Tablet representing Edwards as preaching. 
12mM0, $1.25. 

_ . This_book includes Addresses by Prof. A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge, Prof. 

Egbert C. Smyth of Andover, Rev. Dr Gordon of Boston, Rev. Dr. Rose of 


Northampton, and Prof. Gardiner, the editor. 
SAM LOVEL’S BOY | RIVERSIDE 
| BIOGRAPHICALSERIES 
| 


A too E. ROBINSON, author of 

fae tae ern, — Peter Cooper 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 
Thomas Jefferson 

By HENRY C. MERWIN. 
| William Penn 

By GEORGE HODGES, D.’D. 
Each 16mo, with photogravure portrait, 


75 cents; School Edition, with half- 
tone portrait, 50 cents, net. 


Sam Lovel is a well-known hero of | 
Mr. Robinson’S. The present story | 
tells of his son from the time when | 
Gran’ther Hill assisted at naming him | 
until he entered the Union army. It | 
describes how Uncle Lisha_ initiated 
him into the mysteries of Nature-lore 
and trained him to fish and hunt. The | 
story is very well told and is full of | 
humor. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
{1 EAST 171H STREET, NEW YORK 


THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


A review of progress duriny th2 past hundred years in the chief 
departments of human activities. 8vo. About 500 pages. Nearly ready, 
A most impressive summing up of the achievements of the great century. The 37 


chapters are written in many cases by the man of all best fitted by career and training 
to record the splendid development in science, in arts and letters, and in the studies for 


social betterment 


THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER 


Authorized translation by FRANCES E. SKINNER 
12mo, $1.50. Nearly ready. 


This is the first English version of the popular Austrian novelist’s work, and no 
better choice among his writings could have be2:n made through which to introduce him 
to the American public. It is a strange, sweet tale, this story of an isolated forest com- 
munity civilized and regenerated by the life of one man. The translator has caught the 
spirit of the work, and Rosegger’s virile style loses nothing in the transposition. 
Write, 


By PETER ROSEGGER, 


are on our Spring lists 


YS SONS, 


New York. 


Some of the year's most important publication men- 


«Gg, PB. PUTNA 


27 and 20 West 25d Street, 


IF YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT 
kind and do not know where to sell 
to us, and we will help you to place 


| it, send it , 

to good advantage. MSS. revised and criti- 
} cised Highest references Lowest fees. 

THE UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 


24 Park Row, New York, 
EE 


4. WALKER REID, 23 2D PLACE, BROOK 
lyn, N. Y.: I have for sale a complete set of 
The Philistine Magazine the two last volumes 
aerees also Vol, 1, Bibelot, unbound; offers 
wantec 


f any just 


PAice & HWS 


FoR Sale EVERYWHERE 
OR AT PUBLISHERS 


NOS . WY, 


DOCUMENTARY 

New York, 
maps; Heroes, of 
other New York 
BOOK MART, 105 4th 


HISTORY OF 
Albany, 1850-51. fine 
Albany, Pioneers of 
items, and Americana 
Av., BM. ¥. 


STATE OF 
plates and 
Utica, 
THE 


! 

: : 

| Several Grolier Club publications much below 
| catalogue prices; also cqilection choice paint- 
} ings, old Oriental porcelains, rare Washington 
ee dealers not desired. J. B. J., 61 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ. 


Clothes and the Man 
Dinners and Diners 





Downing St., Brooklyn. 
Heinigke 
& Bowen, 


New York. MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Te pr wina TYPEWRITING MANUSCRIPTS A SPECIALTY 

CAKES and ALE __MISS L. L. DEAVER, 

DINING IN PARIS LEXINGTON - - 

BRAIN and BODY EEE a 

eee Warner Library, 30 vols., 44 mor. Usually $120. 
Our price $62 c, o. d. Bargain Bookery, Hart- 

ford, Conn, 


Virginia. 





4. F, MANSFIELD & CO., 


14 West 22d St., 
New York. 


e New York Time 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Month, 

DAILY, per Year 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year........ 

== | SUNDAY, per Year 

DEL MAR’S HISTORICAL AND MONE- | MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
TARY WORKS, CATALOGUE FREE. Supplement, per Year..... 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62 READE ST, DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month. . 


BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St., birmingham, England. 


In ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau’’ Anthony Hope has 
verhaps struck his deepest note thus far, and in 
he illustrations, though his first effort in the 
‘romantic field, Mr. C, D. Gibson may be said to 
lave done some of his strongest work. In 1900, 
he third year of its existence, three printings 
of this book were called for It is now in its 
leventh impression, and the demand for it is 
ettll very active, the sales for last January hav- 

ibout four time as great as they were 

y, 1900 


That Mainwaring Affair 
ls what you want to read about 


By «A. M. BARBOUR, Illustrated. 
sale by your dealer, or sent, post paid, 


Publishers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


$1.50. For 
by the 


“SAMPLE COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


other names are 





8. N. HAGEN, State University of Towa, lowa 
City, Iowa: ‘‘In the tasue of Feb. 2 of THe 
New York Times SaTcrDaY Revirw I no- 
tice a record of the Bangs & Co. sale of Mr. 
Arnold's collection of American first editions. 
Lot 131 was a copy of Hawthorne's ‘ Moasses 
from an Old Manse,’ first edition, New York, 
1846, ‘one of two copies known,’ Allow me to 
state that I have a copy of the ‘ Mosses,’ first 
edition, 1846, The two parts are bound in one 
volume. It is a fine, clean copy. The binding 
is, I should judge, of a more recent date." 


Mr. Arnold's copy of ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse" was in the two original parts 
paper, uncut, and is very rare, as THe New 
Yor« Times Saturday Review said, only 
two copies being gnown, That is why it 
sold for $62. Copies in cloth, the two parts 
in one volume, are often seen, and the 
value is not great. Foote’s, cloth, uncut, 
sold for $6 in 1804; Bierstadt'ss same condi- 
tion, fetched $9 in 1897, and another copy, 
similar state, brought $5.75 at Libbie’s on 
May %, 180). Roos’s copy (foxed) sold for 
only $2 last March. The Arnold copy, a 
fine copy, fetched $15. 


**M. B.,"' Passaic, N. J.: ‘‘ Where can I ob- 
tain ‘The Journal of a Farmer's Daughter,’ by 
Elaine Goodale, published in New York In 18817" 

The book is out of print. It can be ad- 
vertised free of charge in THe New Yor“ 
TIMES SATURDAY Revinw’s “ Wanted and 
to Exchange" column if our correspondent 
will send her full name and street address. 

A California Reader,"’ San Franciseo, Cal 
“* Will you kindly inform me if there is an Eng 
sh edition of More's ‘ Utopia,’ and if so, who 
publishes it?’’ 

In the Temple Classics, published by the 
Macmillan Company, 50 cents in cloth, 75 
cents in leather. 

M.,"" New York City ‘On what con 

a popular novel be dram tized? Can 
one of Dickens's novels 


<a. 
ditions can 
Scott's ‘Marmion’ or 
be dramatized? "’ 

Few copyrighted novels 
tized. Most English novels, however, save 
those of comparatively recent date, can be 
put upon the stage, and any one can 
dramatize the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, &c. 


can be drama- 


& B.C New Y« 
pseudonyms lota 
“M. Pemberton ' 5 


*“Tota”’ is Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 
real. 


Who uses these 
Garrison,’ and 


rk City 
* Theodosia 


The 


* Anxiou ader,’ 
York City Is Owen 
sidered immoral? "’ 


No. 


Grand Union 
Meredith's ° 


Hotel, 
Lucile’ 


‘ ETRANGERE,” 
you kindly inform me 
TIMES SATURDAY 
earned by 
300 pages? 


New York City “Wil 
through THE New YorK 
REVIEW how much can b 
translating a novel containing 


Translators are inadequately paid, as a 
rule, and an unknown person could hardly 
expect to get more than $25 or $50 for a 
version of a foreign novel. 


BETTY C. BROWN, Easton, Penn.: “ V 
leigh of New York City asks in THE 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW of Feb. ¥ 
for a copy of * The Bells.’ [ have the same in 
pamphlet form, as sold in Booth’s Theatre dur- 
ing the great run of the play there during 1872 
and 1875, when J. W. Wallack appeared as 
*‘Mathias." My copy would be interesting to 
any one collecting theatrical literature, and It 
also contains the entire story from the French 
of Erckmann-Chatrian lL will exchange it 
something else.”’ 


Bur- 
NEW 


- 
MISS FE. SHEPHERD, 5 West One 
and Twenty-eighth Street, New York City: 
“In one of the recent numbers of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW I noticed a 
request for a copy of the Ten Commandments in 
rhyme. I came across a copy of ‘ Divine Songs 
for the Use of Children,’ by Isaac Watts, D. D., 
printed in Philadelphia, in 1815, which con 
tained the rhyme asked for. The Ten 
mandments in rhyme for children. (Exodus, 
1, Thou shalt have no other gods but Me. 
2. Before no idols bow the knee 
3. Take not the name of God in vain 
Dare not the Sabbath Day profane. 
Give both thy parents honor due, 
Take heed that thou no murder do. 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean 
Nor steal, though thou art poor and mean 
Nor make a willful lie, nor love it. 
What ts thy neighbor's, dare not covet 
‘The sum of the Ten Commandments out of 
New Testament (Matt., xxii., 36, &c.:) 
‘* With all thy soul love God above, 
And as thyself thy neighbor love.’ '’ 


Hundred 


20:) 


J. HENRY COGHII 
Morristown, N. J 7 
Republic of God," both by 
in print?" 

Both works are published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, the first at $2.50 and 
the second at $2, : 


L vYormandie Parkway, 
S°2 Nation’ and * The 
Elisha Mulford, still 


JOHN URI LLOYD, 224 West Court 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, author of 
on the Pike,’’ has offered a reward 
any one who is able to give him the name of the 
author of the Southern ballad, a fragment of 
which appears on Page 219 of his book. It begins 
as follows 

Oh, yes, I 

name, 
I boast of it 
wealth and 
I envy not the 
rare, 
Though diamonds deck her 
pearls hespread her hair.'’ 

Several names have been presented, but 
of authorship was not established which 
to the following proposition: 

The person first to supply evidence to estab- 
lish the name of an author already given’ will 
receive $50. Should it be proved that none of 
the names now in hand are correct, and a new 
name shown to be that of the author, the person 
first proving same will be paid $100, thus mak- 
ing him the recipient of the original offer. 

A committee has been appointed by the author 
of ‘‘ Stringtown on the Pike,'’ consisting of three 
conspicuous members of the Cincinnati bar, 
who have kindly consented to pass on the au- 
thenticity of the testimony. Address Stringtown 
Ballad Committee, Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MR 


am a Southern girl, and glory in the 


with greater pride than 
fame; 
Northern girl her robes of beauty 


glittering 


snowy neck and 
proof 


leads 


MRS. W. A. ASHBY, Culpeper, Va.: “I 
have a copy of Longfellow's * Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’ Boston, 1858, first edition, in excel- 
lent condition, though a little soiled; also a 
Herald extra, giving an account of the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln, coffee-colored from age and 
somewhat worn from folding; also ‘ All Quiet 
Along the Potomac,’ printed by I. Selby in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in 1863. If these have any value 
what must I do to sell them?”’ 

The Arnold copy of Miles Standish sold 
for $4, though copies usually do not bring 
more than $2 or $3. The other two items 
are worth about $3 each. Books of this 
nature are purchased by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, Frederick W. 
Morris, George D. Smith, and other New 
York dealers in rare books. 


“Cc. H, &.,"" 364 Broadway, New York City: 
‘ Your notice in THE NEW YORK TIMEs Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of the 2d inst. of a fac simile 
of a New England primer, published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., reminded me of the fac simile of the 
edition of 1777 which I have. Has it any great 
value?"’ 

It is worth, 
tremely scarce. 


perhaps, $3. It is not ex- 


* AMATEUR,” Hartford, Conn.: ‘‘ I appeal to 
THE New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
as to the value of these books, which have been 
in our family for many years: Frasso’s ‘ Diez 
Abros, de Fortuna de Amor,’ Barcelona, 1573; 


|} bound by 


about | 


| in THE 


for | 


Com- | 


|} in London 


Stringtown | 
of $100 to | 





od 
- 


* Taciti ra, © P. * 
and Ghakenpecres’ SBR og om 1804, aet 
seven leaves and part of the last leaf R 
Frasso’s work is famous in literature be- 
cause it formed part of Don Quixote’s 
library. Cervantes makes the curate. ex- 
claim: “ By the Orders I have received, 
since the mention of Apollo and the Muses, 
and since there have been poets, there has 
been none more pleasant or more agreeable 
than this one, and whoever has not read 
him knows nothing of works of good 
taste." It has, however, little value in 
money, and the same must be said of the 
second book mentioned, which is important, 
as it is the first edition of all the works of 
Tacitus, the world being indebted for it to 
Leo X., who purchased the long-lost manu- 
script of the first five books of the an- 
nals from the Abbey of Corbey, in West- 
phalia, at a great price. An imperfect copy 
of the first edition of “ Lucrece"’ is worth 
about $25, though the value of an incom- 
plete copy of any of Shakespeare's works is 
always hard to estimate. A perfect copy 
would be worth $1,000, and possibly twice 
that sum. Daniel's copy brought £157 10s. 
in 1864, and Frederick Perkins’s copy. sold 
for £200 in 1880 


471 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City As a matter of some histortcal 
interest to many persons, will you ] y state 
through THE New YORK TIMD® SATURDAY 
REVIEW in what year the incident occurred 
which resulted in the Church of the Tran#figura- 
tion, (the Rev. Dr Houghton's “Church,) on 
Twenty-ninth Street near Fifth Avenue, becoming 
known as ‘The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner’ 7?" 

When George Holland, a popular com- 
edian, died, Dec. 20, 1870, the clergyman 
to whom the family first applied declined to 
bury him because the deceased was an 
actor. He directed the applicant to ‘* the 
little church around the corner.” Dr. 
Houghton, rector of the church thus re- 
ferred to, readily consented, and the fun- 
eral services were conducted there on Dec. 


on 


8s. F. WOOD, 


ISARELLA GRAHAM, New York City: wil 
you kindly give me some idea of the value of 
Shelley's works—different editiong bound in one 
volurne: ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ London, C. & 
J Ollier, Vere Street, Bond Street, 1820; * The 
Cenci,’ second edition, London, 1821; ‘Rosalind 
and Helen, with Other Poems,’ London, 1819; 
f Pope's Poetical Works,’ London, 1807, 


also of 
and of Thomson’s * Seasons,’ rdon, 1823, with 


portrait on steel of the author? 

The last two items have little value. The 
Shelley items have more value, if in good 
condition and not much cut down. A 
fine copy of ‘* Prometheus Unbound,” le- 
vant morocco, uncut, sold for $50 at Lib- 
bie’s Feb. 8, 1900, and Edelheim’s copy, 
Bedford, fetched $29 in this city 
The second edition of ** The 
searce or valuable, but is 
to $10. Edelheim’s copy of 
Helen,”’ bound by. Bedford, 

year 


too 


a month later. 
Cenci” not 
worth from $5 
‘Rosalind and 
brought $24 last 


“ae. Ge Wr New York 
poem, ‘Pass It On,’ scarcely 
tinction co rred upon it by your correspondent 

y YORK TIMES SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW of 5 The facts previously stated 
are absolutely correct, but in justice to another 
as well as to myself, inquiry has been made re- 
garding the authorship and date of publication 
of ‘Good Cheer.’ The only information of mo- 
ment afforded by the reply, just received, is 
to the effect that the name of the author is un- 
known; the verse quoted was copied, and that 
it first appeared in the prominent daily referred 
to, Aug. 1, 1897 In explanation of what must 
seem inexcusable ignorance regarding the last- 
named circumstance I can only say that for 
several years, by reason of impaired health, my 
reading has been greatly restricted, and the 
general news of the day derived usually from 
on paper—preferably THe Times. Further, to 
the best of my knowledge, I never saw the 
‘Good Cheer’ verse until more than a year 
after ‘Pass It On’ was penned, and that I 
know of no ‘control’ by which the lines were 
inspired save the spirit of universal love."’ 


City ‘The little 
merits the dis- 


“MRS. M.,"’ Monongahela City, Penn ‘ What 


s the value of Me ind Aaron, Civil and 
: jastical Rites Used by Ancient Hebrews,’ 
y Thomas Godwyn, sixth edition, 16417 "’ 
Old theological works, no matter 

rare or important, have very little 

at the present time 

< hia Penn Will “you 
ormation of R Barrett 

the poets: Frederte G: 
Mrs. Browning's Letters’ ?" 

Browning is the only child of 
the two poets. He was born in Florence, 
Italy, March 9, 1849; was married Oct. 9, 
1887, and was with his father when he died 

in Venice, Dec. 12, 1889. Ten years later he 

edited, with F. G. Kenyon, ‘‘ The Letters 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth DLarrett, 

1845-6."" Frederic George Kenyon was born 

Jan. 15, 1863, the son of John 
Robert Kenyon, Q. C., the Vinerian Profes- 

sor of Law in Oxford University. He was 

educated at Winchester and at New Col- 
lege, Oxford He became an tant in 

the British Museum in 1889, and since 1898 
has Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts 
there. He is the author and editor of these 

books: Aristotle’s ‘‘ Constitution of Ath- 

ens,’ 1891; translation of the same, 1891; 
‘Classical Texts from Papyri in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” 1891; Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, 1895-8; ** Our 
Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts,”’ 1895; 
‘The Brownings, for the Young,” 1896; 
Robert Browning's ‘‘ Poems," 1896; 

chylides,”’ 1897; *‘ Letters of E. B. 
ing,” 1897; E. B. Browning's ‘‘ Poems,’ 
1897; ‘‘Palaeography of Greek Papyri,” 
1899, &c. In 1891 he married Amy Hunt, 
daughter of Rowland Hunt. 


how 
value 


‘M. E. S.,°" Phil 
kindly give ome 
Browning, son of 
Kenyon, editor of 


R. Barrett 


also of 


¢ 


assi 


been 


** Bac- 


Brown- 


York City **T will thank you 
to advise me through your ‘ Queries and An- 
swers’ column as to title and publisher’s name 
of any life of Capt. John Smith now published, 
and whether or not The Travels, Adventures, 
and Observations of Capt. John Smith in Europe, 
Asia, Africke and America,’ written by himself, 
is now published or regularly sold by any one, 
and, if so, by whom."’ 


The only life of 
find in any current list is that by C. 
K. True, published by the Methodist 
Book Concern at 60 cents, but this is writ- 
ten in a popular style and is probably not 
what our correspondent wishes. Let him 
see, also, the sketch in ‘“ The National 
Cyclopedia of Biography.’’ The Macmillan 
Company publishes in two volumes, at #4, 
Prof. Arber’s excellent edition of Capt. 
John Smith’s ‘‘ Works,”’ 1,120 pages and 6 
fac simile maps. 


“A. A,’’ New 


Capt. Smith that we 


A. L. LEUBUSCHER, 56 Fourth Avenue, New 
Brighton, S. L, N. Y.: ‘* Some time ago, I 
do not recall just how long, but within three 
years, I saw a notice in some literary journal 
of a new translation of the Koran Can you 
give me any information as to any transla- 
tlon made within, say, five years? I have 
inquired at several of the large book stores in 
New York City, and at the Astor Library, but 
none of them knew of any translation but Sale’s, 
Rodwell’s, and Palmer's, (an attempted literal 
and therefore unintelligible translation,) all of 
which are more than twenty years old. I was 
much impressed by the language of the 
referred to: ‘At last Sale’s popular translation 
will be superseded, It has been, on the whole, @ 





Seiellisindaasabetene athdnasteenstiacanibaaeias 


notice -: 


fair interpretation of the original, but there 
are many defects and misconceptions in Sale’s, 
which made it an unreliable authority. The 
merit of the present translation consists in the 
fact that it renders one idiom into anothcr 
idiom, the Arabic into English, and is there- 
fore intelligible to and will be appreciated by 
the reader of English.’ ’’ 

No recent translation of the Koran ap- 
pears in any American or English publish- 
er's list. There is, however, a translation 
into German by Friedrich Riickert, appar- 
ently first published in Frankfort in 1888. 
This could be probably obtained through 
any of the New York firms that import for- 
eign books. 

U. H, PURCELL 
was William 
entitled * The 


Mount Vernon, N. ¥ ‘Who 
Simpson, author of a curious work 
Buddhist Praying Wheel’ * 

William Simpson, born in Glasgow in 
1828 and died in London, Aug. 17, 1800, was 
war correspondent to The Mustrated Lon- 
don News, and author of “ Meeting the 
Sun," a record of his adventurous career, 
and of “The Buddhist Praying Wheel,” 
which is the result of his studies in relig- 
ious symbolism, ¢ 7. 


Will you 
eight or ten | which you 
er of especial value to one desirou 


good command of the English lan 


Addison, Goldsmith, Landor, Ma- 
tolingbroke, Thackeray, Boswell, 
ving. and Hawthorne; above all, read 
Addison, Landor, and Hawthorne—and of 
these thr first and last, read Haw- 
thorne 
New York * What 
nly acknowledged best 


so largely a matter of opinion in 

» matters that we can do no more than 

ify five books which are among 
in the world’s fiction—‘* Les Miser- 
Tom Jones,” * Vanity Fair, ‘ Da- 
verfield,”’ and ‘' Pére Goriot 


J ."' Westfield, Mass What, in 

ion, are the best non-one-volume editions 

owing ‘bright particular geniuses’ 

f the nineteenth century Alfred Tennyson, 

Rober »wning, George Meredith, and Robert 
ouis Ste nson?’’ 


Our reader would probabjy be 
fied with the Macmillan edition of Tenny- 
som, comprising his complete works in six 
volumes, for $9. The Macmillans have an- 
other edition in ten volumes, containing the 

Memoirs,” written by the poet's son, the 
present Lord Tennyson, for $20, The Mac- 
millans have also published an excellent 
edition of Robert Browning in nine volumes, 
at $2.25 per volume, or $20 for the set. 
Probably as good an edition as any to be 
had of George Meredith is that published by 
Little, Brown & Co. of Boston in ten vol- 
umes, at $1.50 per volume. The finest Amer- 
ican edition of Stevenson is the Thistle edi- 
tion, published by the Scribners and sold 
only on subscription. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


J. E. DPD. SHIPP, Americus, Ga.: ‘‘ In a recent 
issue there Was an inquiry for ‘The Adventures 
of Simon Luggs. This humorous sketch is con- 
tained in Baldwin's ‘ Figsh Times in Alabama 
I have a copy of this book, and will exchange it 
for any one of the following books: ‘ Life of 
Macon,’ by E. R, Cotton; * Treatise on Slavery,’ 
by J. Duncan; ‘Our Forefathers—Their Homes 
and Churches,’ ‘ Nine Years of Democratic Rule 
in Miss issippi,’ by Palmer; ‘ Life of Col. John- 

gon F * Or I would be glad to buy any of 
these last named for cash."’ 


best satis- 


J. M. WRIGHT, 58 William Street 
City ‘Wanted, Van _ Holst's 
History of the United States’ 
* Equity Jurisprudence.’ "’ 


New York 
Constitutional 
; also, Pomeroy’s 


T. N. GLOVER, Rutherford, N. J.: ‘' T want to 
exchange living flowers and ferns, minerals, and 
fossils."’ 

RALPH ESAU, 418 Pallsade Avenue, West Ho- 
boken, N. J.: *' 1 would like to secure Volume I, 
of William H. Shaw's ‘ History of Essex and 
Hudson Counties,’ 1884, or will dispose of Volume 
1L., which I now have.” 

ROBERT P. STEWART, 591 
‘Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.: ‘‘I have a copy of 
the works of Machiavelll, ‘ faithfully Englished,’ 
and printed in London in 1675, for which I want 
the best offer. The volume is in excellent con- 
dition.”’ 


Communipaw 


“A. S. M.,"' 1389 Amity Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: “I will be glad to hear from any one having 
a complete set of the ‘ Meisterschaft’ system of 
teaching German to dispose of it at a reasonable 
price.”’ 


J. J. GOLDBURG, 201 East Seventy-second 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ I have a complete ree- 
erd of the important events of the Spanish- 
American war, contained in the newspapers of 
that time Also large envelope with the wax 
seal of the United States Government, in which 
envelope the war bonds were delivered. I will 
sell this collection, which is worth at least $50, 
for $15 cash.”’ 

MARK ROME, Woodstoc k, Ontario, 
“I would like to hear from any one 
either a complete set (Nos. 1 to 12, inclusive,) of 
“The Gallery of Players,’’ or any of the above 
Rumbers, and who would dispose of same."’ 


A. MOREN, 318 East Bighty- fifth Street, New 
York City: ** I have for sale The Twentieth Cent- 
ury from January, 1889, to December, 1804, and 
from January, 1897, to June, 1898. Ten volumes 
are bDound.”’ 


J. M. SULLIVAN, 
City: ** 


Canada: 
who has 


69 Pearl Street, New York 
I need to complete a set of The Bibetot 
No. 1 (January, 1900,) of Volume 6, and would 
be pleased to hear from any one possessing a 
spare copy. 


T. J. BURTON, 44 East Tenth Street, New York 
City: “1 have some duplicate numbers of The 
Brooklyn Advance, afterward called Monthly Ad- 
Vance, and first published in 1877. Would like 
te exchange for numbers I have miseing.”’ 


KATHARINE RHGBAD, T2 Ocean Avenue, 
lyn, N. ¥.: “I have a new copy of Low- 
el’ # complete works, in ten volumes, the River- 
side edition, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co,, Yeautifully printed, and bound fn maroon 
cloth, gilt tops. Will exchange for a set of the 
complete works of any of the following authors: 
Ghaksapoare. Thackeray, Charlies Kingsl¢y, and 
Charles Reade. A single volume sent and re- 
quired for approval.’* 


“LF, F..""_ 180 East One Hundred and Tenth 
Street,. New York City: ‘I have file of The 
Lite Digest, 1898, 1899, 1000; ‘ History of 
Eduation in Untted States,’ about 30 volumes; 
unique collection of canceled United States pen- 
alty envelopes and labels. Would like to welt or 
exchange the above for books on onomatology, 
autographs, or the following books on agricult- 
ure: Henry's ‘Feeds and Feeding,’ Warfield’s 
* Cattle Breeding,’ Wing's ‘ Milk and Its Prod- 
ucts,’ Woll's * Dairy Science.’ ’’ 


peesle to Reade. 


GEORGE J. DEAVITT, 11 Baldwin Street, 

lier, Vt.: *‘ Who gave a graphic descrip- 

ofa battle between a man and a cannon? 

is the ‘doctrine of the mean’? What 

m stateman wrote a diary of his tour 
Ohio?” 


pit G, &.,"" care of 2 tay 1 the: re K Ligne 
Sa AY Review: “ o 
interest: book entitled site at 
Baroness Cecile * compiled trom th the. let- 
ters of the Baroness to ae = ae 


and the diary of the tatter, ‘by translated, from th 


Mori Kaisenberg, tra’ 
ter the wiseentect 


feta co, sive oop teew 


kindls furnish me a} 
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NEW YORK, 


facts are woven into a romance or may the nar- 
rative be accepted as a true one?’ edt et Ae 
Elizabeth, N. J., also asks whether these letters 
are genuine or merely fictiton. 


EDITH C. SQUIRES, Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ Can any one tell me the 
author and title of the work in which the follow- 
ing quotation is to be found: ‘ Out, idle words, 
servants to shallow fools’? Richard Trench 
ascribes it to St¥¥kespeare, but as yet I have not 
been able to find it in any concordance at my 
disposal.’ 


Packer 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


LORD ROSEBERY: HIs LIFE AND 
SPEECHES. By Thomas F. G. Coates, With 
two photogravures and sixteen portraits and 
illustrations. In two volumes. 12mo. Pp 
ix.-502. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $10 
per set. 

"LDREICH ZWINGLI, 
GERMAN SWITZE 


RLAND, 1484-1551. By 
Samuel Macauley J 


ckson. Together with a 
historical survey of Switzerland before 
Reformation, by Prof. John Martin Vine 
and a chapter on Zwingli’s theology, by P 
rank Hugh Foster. 12mo. Pp. xxvi 
Map and illus tions. New York: G. P 
nam's Sons, § 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VIL, 

(PRINCE OF WALES, 1841-1901.) By a 
Member of the Royal Heusehold Illustrated, 
12mo, Pp. xi.-306. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co 
"TLINES OF ART HISTORY Vol. T 
tecture By James Frederick Hopkins 
trated Pp. 242. New York: Educ 
Publishing Company $1. 
HISTORY OF THE LATIN MONETARY 
UNLON A Study of International Monetary 
Action By Henry Parker Willis. &Svo Pp 
ix. -332 Chicago: The University of 
Dress 


Archi 
Illus- 
ational 


RELIGION, 

LIFE OF THE’ HEBREWS. By 

Edward Day. l2mo Pp. viii. -256. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

OF THE PARISH OF TRINITY 
CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Compiled by Order of the Corporation and 
Edited by Morgan Dix. Part II. ~To the 
Close of the Rectorship of Dr. Moore, A, D. 
1816. Crown 8vo. Pp. xx.-345 New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE 
Addresses Given in St. Patl's Cathedral Dur- 
ing Holy Week, 1897. By B. W. Randolph. 
16mo Pp. viii. -04 New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 80 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE SERMONS Preached in the 
Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. George Arbuthnot. 12mo 
Pp. vili.-137. New Yerk: Longmans, Green 
& Co, §1. 

WINGS OF THES MORNING. Es 
Sermon, for Lent and Other 
Walter ©. Roberts. 12mo. Pp. v.-144 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE ORESTEIA OF AESCHYLUS. 
lated and Explained by George C. W. 

With Illustrations. l2mo. Pp. xvi.-220. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

ITALIAN INFLUENGC . By Bugene Schuyler 
i2mo. Pp. 435. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50, 

EUGENE SCHUYLER. Selected Essays 
Memoir by 
Pp. 364, 
2.50. 


SOCIAL 
the Rev. 
New York 


PASSION. Being 


says and a 
Seasons, By 
New 


With a 
Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer, 12mo. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 

HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Maud Maryon. 
I2mo. Pp, 255. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLES GAR- 
DENING. By L. H. Bailey. 12mo, Pp. x.-458. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
HANDY BOOK OF HORTICULTURE. An 
Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Gardening. By F. €. Hayes. 12mo, Pp. 

i.-225. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
POETRY. 

A LIFE IN SONG, By George Lansing Raymond. 
Second Edition, 16mo, Pp. 333. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

RHYMES AND JINGLES, By Marjorie Dawson. 

1 


by Julia Kyle Hildreth. Folio. 


New Yerk: Blanchard Com- 


Isaac H. 


FICTION. 
THE SACRED FOUNT. By Henry 
Pp. 319, New York: 
$1.50 


James. 12mo, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, AND WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By William Morris. 
12zmo. Pp. 50. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. §1. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
By ? (Princess Henry Von Pless.) Illus- 
trated, 12mo. Pp. 188, Chicago, IL: Laird 
& Lee, 75 cents, 

THE OPERA, PAST AN PRESENT. An His- 
tovical Sketch. By William Foster Apthorp. 
With Portraits. 12mo, Pp, xiv.-238 New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY ON BOARD 
THE SHIP GLOBE OF NANTUCKET in 
the Pacific Ocean, January, 1824, and the 
Journal of a Residence of Two Years on the 
Mulgrave Islands, with Observations on the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. 
By William Lay of Saybrook, Conn., and 
Cyrus’ M. Hussey of Nantucket. 12mo. Pp. 
xiv.-163. New London: Published by Willlam 
Lay and C, M. Huasey. 

THE GREAT FAMINE AND ITS CAUSES. By 
Vaughan Nash. With 8 photographs by the 
author, and a map of India showing the 
famine area, 12mo. Pp. vill.-261. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. Their History, 
Meaning, and Association. By Helena Swan. 
ié6mo. Pp. xv.-515. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 
DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE ANB 
BUILDING. Biographical, Historical, , and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis. In ree 
Volumes, Vol. L. Folio. Pp, ix.-942. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $18 net. 

THE TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Charles 
KE, Bennett and George P. Bristol, 12mo. 
yy xil.-336. New York: Longmans, Green 

Co, 

THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL. 
landic of Njals Saga. 
Webbe Dasent. 
York: E. P. 


From the Ice- 
By the late Sir George 
i2mo, P xivi.-331. New 
Dutton Co, $i.50 


Andre’s Captoes Numbered Seven, 


CATHARINE T. R. MATHEWS, Croton- 
on-Hudson, writes to THz New York 
Times SaTrurRDAY Review: “Among the 
papers of the late Gen. Pierre Van Cortland 
of Peekskill are notes taken during interviews 
with John Paulding, dated 1817, which con- 
tain the following: ‘ Paulding and six others 
went from the Manor of Cortlandt to 
Daniel Requa’s, the place where Paulding 
had been made prisoner. They had heard 
that a number of horses had been stolen 
at Poughkeepsie, and they formed them- 
selves into a scouting perty, to intercept 
the thieves if they should attempt to 
Le their booty to New York. Four of the 

rty were stationed at old William David's 

. e hill, and the other three—Paulding, 
Van Wart, and Seer of eco them- 
selves on the Post Read at a small brook 
just whove Tarrytown, nis esa was, he thinks, 
the fourth day after io the 
North Chureh. * * * British uni- 
form Paulding procured to evar his escape 
ured André, and’ which, no doubt, ina 
u a which, no u na 
measure, deceived him, '* * * 


‘a was taken three times 
ulaing the Revolutionary 


British 
a | ar As Paulding himeelf said that he was 
ba aa Bix thers, this ought to settle tent 
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THE GREATES st NOVELS IN HANDIEST FORM 


Dickens—Thackeray-—Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 


ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume and the size is only 414 x6%4 
inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. Think of it—there 

are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and as 
easily read as that you are vow’ reading ! tt’s all due to the India Paper, which 
is the thinnest printing paper in the world. The 


enormous sale these wonderful little books of 
the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
are having is not alone due to their convenier.ce 
when traveling, but because they make a libra- 
ry set which 2ny one would be proud to own. 


Each volume may be had, handsomely bound, in 
the following styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, $1,00; 
Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Boards, 
gilt edges, $1.50. 


Old Size. 
Ty pe Same Size. 


to TT Te RR 
THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now ready and complete 
volumes 


DICKENS’ NOVELS 


Already Published—" The Piekwick Papers 
“Nicholas Nickleby, “Barnaby Rudge.” 
“« Oliver Twist,” and “Sketches by Boz,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” «‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Ameri 
can Notes," etc. Others will follow. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS 


Already Published —" Waverley.” “Guy Man- 
nering,” Scott's novels will be complete in 
twehty-five volumes. The remaining twenty- 
three volumes will be published at the rate of 
two a month. 


in fourteen 


‘Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” “The !Sew- 
** Henry Esmond,” “‘ The Paris £ 
Book, ete.,"’ ‘The Book of Snobs, ete..’ 
“Men's Wives, etc.,” 


Virginians ‘The 


sketch 
* Bur- 
“The 
Philip,” 
Lynden, cte., 


comes,’ 


lesques, etc.,’ 
Adventures of 
“Catherine, ete.” “Barry 
Review 5S, etc.,” 


Panch, etc.” 


« Essays, “Contributions to 


The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent vom post-paid on receipt of 
If_vou are not satisfied, return them at once and_your money will be refunded. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


Department R, 


Arice: 
price 


37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE 


ESSEX HOUSE PRESS 


(LONDON, ENGLAND,) 


Announces the Near Publication of Its Eleventh Book : 


“AN ENDEAVOUR TOWARDS THE TEACH- 
ING OF JOHN RUSKIN AND WILLIAM 
MORRIS: Being an Account of the Work and 
Aims of the Guild of Handicraft.” By C. R. Ashbee. 


For Sale by Prominent Booksellers and 


SAM’L BUCKLEY & CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Agents of ESSEX HOUSE PRESS. 





A Lucid Explanation of a 
Little Known Subject is 


Richard Harding Davis’ 


Article on . . 


The Trouble 


in Venezuela 


in the current . . 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


R. DAVIS’ article will be followed by a series of graphic letters and 

pictures by GUY H. SCULL, Special Correspondent, and JANES 

H. HARE, Staff Photographer, who are now in Venezuela for 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


Souing at the rate of 1000 COPIES A DA 


THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND 


A Dramatic Story of the War of 1812. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Author of 


**ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


Written in the great author’s characteristic style. 

ree te alieh, Manlialp: prisiol snl. Weed, For sale ery 
or ev 

Cream, mail, postage free, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


. 


and 
6. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, 119-121 Ws 284 St, NEW YORK. 








HENRY JAMES, 


N:w Work, “The Sacred 


4 9% 


Eis 
Foun 


For more reasons than one, it is no easy 
matter-to write of Mr. Henry James, 

To begin with, it is impossible to ap- 
proach him without the fear of Mr. Howells 
before our eyes. We love Mr. Howells s0 
much that we should like nothing better 
than to play Polonius to his Hamlet, and 
to find eur fiction “ backed like a weasel,” 
or “very like a whale,” just as he indi- 
cates his own opinion. 


when our cowardly 
lurked behind praises 
the word,’ 


There was a time 
heresies might have 
of Mr. James's ‘“‘ magic of 
felicity of phrase, supreme literary art. 
But these are now so universally recog- 
nized as a part of himself that to commend 
them is a banality, an impertinence, even; 
for who would stand on tiptoe and reach up 
to pat with condescending approval the 
Papal tiara? 

So there really seems nothing left but to 
adventure with such slender courage as 
we may the consideration of the new novel 


with which Mr. James has honored his 
public. 
The three canons of criticism suggested 


‘What has the author 
Is it worth doing? Has 
he done it well’"’ In-regard to “ The Sa- 
cred Fount,’ when we say that Mr. James 
has written it we need not at all concern 
ourselves with the last question. The 
name of the author is a guarantee for the 
rerfection of finish, for the alluring charm 
of the book. The nature and the intrinsic 
worth of what he has done are, therefore, 
the only points open to discussion. 


In *‘ The Sacred Fount" Mr 
no even attempts any direct 
delineation of character. The tale, as we 
must In courtesy term it, is as nearly 
eventiess as anything human 
interest can be. It presents a psychic prob- 
lem, held tn a hundred shifting lights, ap- 
proached by bewilderingly circuitous routes, 
avoided by numberless adroit evasions, and 


by Coleridge are: 
attempted to do’ 


James tells 


story nor 


possessing 


solved at last—well, the solution shall dis- 
cover itself to the reader. 

The narrative opens with promise of 
plain sailing. The stupid reader—and, oh, 
how stupid Mr. James makes all his read- 
ers feel!—is really “‘on to it” for a while 
Three old acquaintances meet, after some 
years of separation, in the railway car- 
riage which is to convey them to “ New- 
march These guests are bidden to a 
house party from the .Saturday until the 
Monday,’ or some equal segment of the 
week The action (an absurd word in its 
application to this tale) covers one broken 
and one entire day, but the recital occu 
pies 319 pag The fictitious raconteur, a 





nameless ‘I,"’ finds one of his fellow-trav- 


elers a young and handsome woman, whom 
he remembers as plain and elderly; . the 
other, a clever man, whom he remempers 
as a dull one The secret of the feminine 
metamorphosis is reveaJed when the hus 
band appears by a later train. When mar- 
ried four or five years before, he was a 
baby-faced boy in his early twenties; his 
bride close upon forty. Now she might 
easily pass for twenty-five, while he ap- 
pears “quite sixty,’’ nay, sometimes :en- 
turies old. She has simply extracted “‘ her 
extra allowance of time and bloom" from 
his “sacred fount."’ Perceiving this, the 
astute “i”"' naturally asks within himself: 
“From what woman's sacred fount has 
the metamorphosed man extracted in like 
manner the cleverness?’ And this ques 
tion the narrator, in collaboration with the 
rejuvenated woman—an amazingly keen 


and able one, by the bye—sets himself to 
find out, not by any detective methods 
but by means of theories posited. upon ob 
served psychic phenomena And this is 
the book 

It seems to us to exhibit a few failures 
in realism Would that youth and clever- 
ness did rub off in that delightful fash- 
ion—but they don't And then the con- 


versations! We said our frail mental bark 





was satisfactorily launched upon the open 
ing pages of the tale, but when these ap- 
pallingly subtle conspirators begin to give 
each other the cue, when we are whirled 
about upon the half-tinted hints, the barely 
indicated cenjectures, the parryings, the | 
evasions, our head turns round. Where are 
we? Why, simply with the King in ‘ Lit- 
tle Alice.’ If there's no meaning in it 
that saves a world of trouble, you know 
as we needn't try to find any. And vet 
I don’t know 1 seem to see some meaning 
in it after all Certainly, Mr Jame 
abhore a plain statement of fact as a 
certain distinguished gentleman abhors holy 


water. With a delightful shock of surprise 


ord ais yr st hime 
Mate codes! WOES 


Knitting: 


themselves of their grouping as guest- 
friends to pry the lid from a jealously 
guarded and, we are led to believe, a 
| sgsuilty secret of two of their number. Be- 
neath all the outward polish, the situation 
holds in it something revolting, and now 


a singular lapse into coarseness 
seerts to,pear witness to the 
of the scheme of detec- 

Brissenden says certain 
the “I” talks 


and again 
ot phrase 
sential vulgarity 
tion, as when Mrs 
lovers ‘‘ were thick,”’ or 
abcut Mrs Brissenden's ‘rubbing his 
into what he had been “ spelling 
(Didn't he ‘smelling "'?) 


es- 


nose 
out.” mean 
question of verisi- 
that ‘* The 
portray a phase of 


Waiving, however, the 
mititude, and suppor: ing 
Mount" does faithfully 
life, still we ask, Is it worth while? Does 
think existence well spent in per- 
suading an oak to be reared in a flower 
in carving those cunningly wrought 
ivory balls, turning one within another? 
It is related that to a man who achieved 
the writing of passages of the Koran upon 
a grain of barley, a wise ruler 


Sacred 


any one 


pot, or 


adjudged 


the reward of a peck of that uSeful cereal 
The sapient Caliph would searcely have ap- 
preciated Mr. Henry James. He had a 
sense of comparative values, Deploravle 


triumphs of 
this 
small, 


‘the Flodden 
niggling work, 
much more to 
James's brilliant gifts 
However 


as are the 
Field of 


gory 
Fiction,” is 
this humanity writ 
be commended? Mr. 
evidence. 


are always -in does he 


do it—this wonderful writing upon his 
rrein of barley? But, when all is said, has 
it been worth while? 

The literature that lives is spacious and 
simple. No special cult is needed for the 
Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, Milton; nor, 
indeed, for the classics of any people. Can 


masters toying through 
problem as Mr. 


we fancy one of the 
219 pas such a 






»s with 


James here presents, or luring the reade; 

| into page after page of inconclusions that 
lip through his fingers just as he cries: 
I've got’ em"? Nay, sensitive as we are 

to “the trick Of the word,” is not that, 
afier all, the perfect word which is so 
translucent to the thought: that we are 


all 
| 


we find on the hundreds and nineteenth 
page this definjte assertion of a certain 
Mrs. Server ‘She has none too much 
money; she has had three children and 
lost them, and nobody that belongs to her 
appears ever to have been particularly nice 
to her We draw long breath: we have 
come upon a bit of firm fogting at last 
As his wife does later, we “thank God 
for dear old Briss,’’ who furnisied it, and 
take courage. But alas,.we are soon strug- 
gling again through the bog Kighty- 
two blessed pages at a most untimely 
hour does it take Mrs. Brissenden to say 
‘I was mistaken tin the woman; it is | 
not this but that,” and we are not quite 
sure how the matter stands after all. We 
are not quite sure’of anything except that 
we are spent and giddy, and are ready 
to turn to the multiplication table or to 
Euclid for solid ground No, real people 
do mot talk after this fashion 
Nor, we think, would real people avaii 
®THE SACRED FOUNT By Henry James. In 
one volume. Pp. 319. 12mo, cloth. New York 


Charies Scribner's Sons. 


interveaing 
admired in 
is stamped 
his book "'? 
breath; but 

We ‘have 
the eyes of th: 
feel it. We shall 
Howells will be 
but 


Say 


conscious of it as an 
medium’? Is author to be 
that everything from his hand 
with ‘‘ Henry James; 
with bated 

stylish? 


arce 


an 


over 
We 
ought style to be so 
ourselves in 
know it; we 
r dare what Mr. 
to write of “' The Sacred Fount,’ 
like Mrs. Poyser, we have had our 
out, and “shall be th’ easier for’t. There's 
no pleasure i’ living if you're to be cocked 
up forever, and only dribble your mind out 
by th like a leaky barrel.”’ There 
ure compensatiors in removing the cork, 
even if the act reveals the inferior quality 
of one’s. own “ Sacred Fount.” 


whisper it 


disgraced 
elect; we 
neve read 


sure 





sly, 
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LITERARY COSSIP. 





“Maurice Thompson has taken to novel-writing with 


a vengeance,” observes a New York newspaper, apropos 
of the. announcements of three publishers, two in New 
York and one in Philadelphia, that they are about to 
publish “new” novels from Mr. Thompson's pen. 


Mr. Thompson is not writing novels with a vengeance. 


He has been ill nearly all the time since the appearance 


‘Alice of Old 


of 


nothing for publication since 


The “new” novels 


Thompson and published so many years ago that they 


have been forgotten To 


made a success of 


the public, by whomsoever perpetrated.—Rochesler Herald. 


SG ASE SEE SEIT CELT RS 
A Record Price for Fitz Gerald’s 
Rubaiyat. 


At Bangs's, on Wednes 
this week, the first edition of Edward Fitz 
Gerald's version of Omar Khayyam’'s “ Ru- 
baiyat,”’ 1859, sold for $260 to George D. 
Smith It a splendid copy in the orig- 
inal wrappers, the edges entirely uncut and 
en cut open. The history of this lit- 
tle “ pamphlet of immortal music,”’ as Fd- 
mund calls it, been strange, in- 
deed. Published on Jan. 15. 1859, by Bern- 
ard Quaritch, it attracted no attention, and 


the copies in the bookseller’s shop soon 
found todging in the fourpenny box, in 
company with despised and forgotten 
things. Here Rossetti discovered a copy in 
1860, and immediately proclaimed the value 
of this hidden treasure. A few years later 
copies were scarce, and nowadays Fitz 
Gerald's book ranks with the rarest and 
highest priced of nineteenth century publl- 
cations. % 

The Grolier Club’s edition of the’ “ Ru- 








day afternoon of 


was 
not ey 


has 


(osse 


Vincennes, 


announced 


dig 


Alice of Old Vincennes’ 





and has completed 
that romance was finished, 
were written by Mr, 


them up because he has 


is a fraud on 
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baiyat Wi prized more highly at 

same sale than it has been for several 
years, a copy selling for $180. This is a 
marked advance on recent prices, as the 
following will 10oOW: April 16, 1900, at 
Pangs’s, $165 lIheim sale, March 7, 1900, 
$160; Cox April 17, 1800, $13: Rich- 
mond sale, 20, 1890, $115. and Feb. 
27, 1899, $30. The se prices show the way the 


Grolier Club's second publication has fared 


in the auction room it will never again 
bring $210, the sum paid for the Riker copy 
Dec. 7, 1896, but it will probably never 


again sell below $150, 
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